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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ILL Friday the news tions the Far East was limited 
to telegrams showing that the Japanese army in Korea 
was advancing and had occupied Wiju, while the Russians 
had evacuated all the positions they held in Korea, and had 
fallen back to the Chinese side of the Yalu, On Friday, how- 
ever, came the most important news that has been received 
for many months,—namely, that a fleet of forty Japanese 
transports had entered the estuary of the Yalu with two 
divisions on board, numbering some fifty thousand men, and | 
were on Thursday engaged in landing them on the Korean 
shore of the river. The Japanese had evidently been waiting 
for the ice to break up at the mouth of the Yalu. 
be the precise way in which the fifty thousand men thus 
landed will be used remains to be seen, but it is not likely that 
we shall remain long in ignorance of the intentions of the 
Japanese. Contact between the two armies can now only be 
a question of a few days. 








Meanwhile, the Japanese naval attacks on Port Arthur seem ! 


to have been suspended for the time. Presumably Admiral 
Togo was busy guarding the transports, but the fact that the 
transports moved shows that the Japanese Admiral considered 
that the Russian fleet might be regarded as too weak to take 





hostility of all Jewish financiers ; but it has a very large sum 
in hand, perhaps six months’ expenditure, the war will not 
greatly affect the prosperity of the older provinces, and it is 
always possible to begin reissuing inconvertible paper. In the 
worst times the paper rouble has never been rejected in 
Russia, and its value has always recovered in time of peace. 
Russia, in fact, is in the position of a great proprietor whose 
extravagance, being intermittent, takes a long time in 
producing ruin. Her most real difficulty at the moment 
is her unpopularity in the international money market. 


The Anglo-French agreement has not yet been signed, but 
all the omens are most favourable, and we may, we think, 
safely conclude that no unfortunate incident will now occur 
to spoil the good work of the diplomatists. The best 
insurance against a breakdown is that not merely the two 
Governments, but both nations, are eager for a complete 
understanding in regard to all the danger-points. The 
detailed rumours as to the nature of the agreement are 
probably only guesses, but several of them will, we expect, 
prove correct, especially those in regard to Newfoundland and 
West Africa. The problems concerning Egypt and Morocco 
are more complicated; and as regards the latter, surprises may 
be expected. Here, however, we must not expect anything 
very sensational. France has no intention of taking imme- 
diate action in Morocco, or of entering upon a scheme of 
annexation, The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 


| telegraphing to Friday’s paper, states that the Wiener Tage- 


| 


blatt, which publishes what professes to be a précis of the 


agreement, declares that the African shore opposite Gibraltar 


What will | 





the offensive at any distance from the batteries of Port | 


Arthur. 
out the Japanese fleet and give it battle, their ships are able 
to show a certain amount of activity at sea. 
the Times steamer encountered the ‘ Bayan,’ which has been 


But though the Russians dare not attempt to seek | 


For example, | 


repaired, some thirty-five miles away from Port Arthur, and | 


reports that she and her crew seemed in good fighting trim. 
If we were asked to guess what will be the next move against 
Port Arthur, we should say a landing of Japanese troops on 
the west side of the Kwantung Peninsula, combined with a 
naval attack, and so a determined effort to reduce the fortress 
while the Russian troops were fully occupied on the Yalu. 
That, however, is only a guess, and things may go very differ- 
ently, the Japanese being content to mask Port Arthur, with 
the knowledge that it will certainly fall as a prize to the victor, 
and that a local victory there would be of no great moment. 


The Russian Treasury is beginning to feel the drain of 
War upon its finances, and the Ozar has been induced to 
sanction certain large economies. They are to be arranged 
upon a principle familiar to Anglo-Indians,—viz., the suspen- 
sion during the war of all expenditure on new public works, 
and the delay of all reforms which will cost money. It is 
officially calculated that by these means the Budget of 1904 
may be relieved of outlays to the extent of £14,200,000. The 


is to be subject to certain restrictions. We shall be curious 
to see, when the text is published, whether the Spectator’s 
suggestion that this territory should be placed within the 
“sphere of influence” of Spain—provided that she does not 
fortify it—will be followed. 


The details of the fight with the Tibetans on March 31st 
show that it was a most untoward incident. On that. day 
Colonel Younghusband was met at Guru, one hundred and 
seventy miles from Lhasa, by a Lama of rank, accompanied 
by a general with from two to three thousand badly armed 
soldiers. The Tibetans ordered Colonel Younghusband to 
retire, and on his refusal planned the slaughter of the members 
of the Mission. General Macdonald, either suspecting this 
intention, or simply as a measure of precaution, directed the 
disarming of the Tibetan soldiers, who, though apparently 
willing to yield, at a signal from their general poured in a 
fire of matchlocks, whilst a few desperate swordsmen 
charged our Staff. The British force, of course, retaliated ; 
and as the Tibetans. were nearly surrounded by our men, and 
were huddled together like a mob, the slaughter was very 
great. Some five hundred fell; but they fought on with sullen 
gallantry, and when forced to retire refused to disperse, and 
marched away. under a storm of shrapnel in perfect order. 
They’ have, it is reported, reformed at Gyangtse, seventy 
miles off, where they will be reinforced by numbers of monks 
from the great monasteries, and may offer a fierce resistance. 


If the Tibetan authorities continue to refuse to treat on 


reasonable terms, there is, we fear, nothing to be done except 
to go on to Lhasa; but even there, if the Great Lamas fly, or 
simply refuse to negotiate, the position of Colonel Young- 
husband will tax all his experience and ability. It is of no 
use to kill mules when you want them to carry. 


It would seem from the latest accounts that Colonel 
Younghusband is by no means anxious to be compelled to go, 
on to Lhasa. He has again offered, through the Chinese 
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Amban, to meet Tibetan Envoys at Gyangtse, and there 
settle all questions without further bloodshed. The Amban 
himself writes rather despairingly of Tibetan obstinacy ; 
but neither he nor the Lamas had heard at the time of the 
defeat at Guru. The latter may think it expedient to pre- 
serve their capital from a hostile visit at any cost; and in 
that case they will probably sign any treaty which does not 
compromise their independence. They will not be asked, we 
fancy, to concede very much. The Indian Government wants 
to check Russia, not to humiliate Lamas, and in this country 
there is no desire for a conquest of Tibet, nor, indeed, for any 
Bevere punishment upon the Tibetans. Englishmen rather 
respect pigheadedness, and the fact that the Tibetans, with 
shrapnel pouring into their ranks, retired slowly, has dis- 
tinctly raised popular opinion of their character. It is guile, 
not obstinacy, which exasperates average British opinion. 


The intensity of Anti-Clerical feeling in France may be 
gauged by an Order just issued by the Ministry of the 
interior. From time immemorial all Courts of Justice in 
France, including even the Courts of Justices of the Peace, 
have been adorned with a crucifix or some religious picture. 
These emblems are all to be removed, even when the picture 
or carving is venerated in the neighbourhood as a work of 
art. This is the very fury of iconoclasm. It is true our own 
Puritans in many instances did the same thing, but then they 
had a distinct belief that all such representations tended to 
idolatry. The Radicals of France who in the Chambers 
sanction the Order are, we fear, moved rather by general 
hostility to religion than by any desire to cleanse it from a 
superstitious overgrowth. The Puritans did not remove the 
emblems of a creed yet leave that creed the recognised and 
endowed faith of the State. The Southern peoples are more 
moved by emblems than the English ever were, and the 
agnostics of France will one day, we fear, cause a bitter and 
dangerous reaction. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times declares that 
Protestants throughout Germany are much irritated by the 
decision of the Imperial Government to readmit the Jesuits. 
They are not so much moved by dislike of the famous Order 
—which is not, we may remark, confined to Protestants—as 
by an impression that the Government, in its desire for a 
reliable Parliament majority, is becoming “clericalised.” It 
keeps making concessions to obtain the votes of the “Centre,” 
which is Roman Catholic, and will in the end admit a Nuncio 
with supreme authority over his Church. The semi-religious 
literature published in Germany at Easter is, it is said, full of 
complaints, and there can be no doubt that there is consider- 
able irritation. It can hardly, however, be very deep. The 
Protestants have a clear majority in the Reichstag, as was 
shown when the Falk Laws were passed; and if the Liberals 
or the Agrarians are ready on occasion to barter their Pro- 
testantism for support in their secular projects, the deduction 
is inevitable that their faith in that creed is not very fervent. 
Our German friends would perhaps do well to recollect that 
Jesuits are most free in Britain of all European countries, 
and it is in England that they have least power. Nothing 
helps any society to find its level so much as to let it alone. 
Compressed sand becomes stone. 

The position of the Jews in Russia grows worse and worse. 
The Governors of provinces, in their abhorrence of popular 
movements, seem willing to protect them; but organised bands 
of incendiaries have been issuing proclamations calling on all 
true Russians to celebrate Easter by massacring Jews, who are 
described as “ the murderers of God,” in fact, Satan himself, 
he having assumed their shape! These proclamations, though 
they read like the outpourings of lunatics, express much latent 
Russian feeling. The central Government, moreover, gives 
little encouragement to its subordinates in maintaining order. 
M. de Plehve, the Minister of the Interior, has quite recently 
informed a Jewish deputation that the Government fears 
the Jews, as far cleverer than Christian Russians, and that 
they are the life of the murderous organisations. “You Jews 
are murderers.” The police, he says, have assured themselves 
that every recent assassination of an official has been planned 
and arranged by Jews,—a statement which will reverberate 
all through Russia. There is no probability that it is true. 
That the Jews of Russia are disaffected may be taken as 





tis 
certain—what else, after Kishineff, could they be ?—but 
they are far too clever to believe that the murder of isolated 
officials can by possibility benefit them. 


The Times Paris correspondent published on Thursday 
a remarkable memorandum on the condition of the 
Turkish Empire, drawn up, it is said, or at all events 
sanctioned, by “some very prominent personages” jp 
Turkey itself. The writers admit that the present réginie 
is nearing its close, believe that the patience of th, 
people is exhausted, and recommend as a remedy, 
complete scheme of decentralisation. Each district should 
have the control of its own affairs, while the government 
of the whole should be supervised and regulated by an 
elected legislative body. That, it is said, was Midhat’s plan, 
and “members of the Ottoman Imperial family hope to 
attain that end ”—the destruction of the present system—“ ag, 
imbued with a sense of their sacred duties towards a State 
established by their ancestors, they are determined to devote 
their whole strength to the promotion of its safety and 
welfare.” The proposal is, we fear, much too Western for 
acceptance in Turkey; but what does the quoted sentencg 
mean? Is there a Palace revolution coming, or is thg 
Sultan about to employ his sons in administration ? 


The King of Spain paid a visit to Barcelona on Wednesday, 
the 6th inst., and was received with unexpected cordiality, the 
people turning out to the number of two hundred thousand, 
and cheering his Majesty as he passed. The incident is of 
some importance, as Barcelona, and indeed all Catalonia, ig 
believed to be disaffected, and the authorities at Madrid had 
tried to dissuade the King from paying the visit. He, 
however, chose the bolder and wiser course. The reception 
does not prove that Barcelona is contented, but it does prove 
that it is not rebellious. The population is industrial, and 
holds, with some justice, that its interests are constantly 
sacrificed to those of the agricultural South; but the step 
from annoyance to secession is a long one. Catalonia, 
moreover, could not realise her Home-rule aspirations 
without aid from France, and France just now is strongly 
inclined towards peace and the pursuit of internal wealth, 
Opportunity is with the King ; but it is curious to note how 
little is known of his personal character and aspirations, 
The Spaniards believe him to be still under tutelage. 


A Reuter’s telegram to Friday’s papers states that the 
United States Census estimate for 1903 shows the population 
of the United States, excluding Alaska and the annexed 
islands, to amount to 79,900,000, being an increase of 3,906,000 
since 1900. The estimated populations of the principal cities 
are: New York, 3,716,000; Chicago, 1,874,000; Philadelphia, 
1,368,000 ; St. Louis, 600,000. A population of 80,000,000, of 
whom 70,000,000 are white men, and for the most part white 
men of exceptional energy and intelligence, speaking the 
English language and living under Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
is a tremendous fact. If the Union, as we trust and believe 
she will, escapes internal convulsions, she must rise in the 
next quarter of a century—that is, before middle-aged men 
alive to-day are very old men—to a position of power and 
influence to which history hardly affords a parallel. 


Though a Times telegram from Pekin published on Friday 
states that the local arrangements are nearly completed, 
the Imperial Government have not yet concluded their 
negotiations with the Chinese Government. Before the 
final step is taken, is it too late to make one more appeal 
to the mine-owners to hold their hands? We are by no 
means enemies of the mine-owners, and do not regard the 
making of large fortunes as a crime. Indeed, we believe 
that the accumulation of capital is a positive benefit to the 
community. Further, we recognise that among the South 
African capitalists there is as large a proportion of sound and 
patriotic citizens as in other classes. We would ask them, how- 
ever, to consider whether they are acting wisely and in the 
true interests of the industry which they represent in insisting 
upon making use of their victory in regard to Chinese labour. 
Can it be wise to make the British democracy regard them 
and their industry with aversion? Again, can it be wise to 
risk the establishment of the plague in the Transvaal as 
a permanent evil, which risk they certainly are running? 
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If the plague were once to spread among the natives, the 
jndustry would be thrown back twenty years. Again, are 
they not, by declining to use white labour, refusing a great 
insurance? What could give a better security to the mines 
than the presence of a great white population ? While the 
mines are worked by so vast a majority of coloured labour, 
there is always the risk of an insurrection which may destroy 
the industry.—Archaeologists tell us that the gold mines 
of Zimbabwe were destroyed by such an insurrection.— 
Every extra white man employed diminishes that risk and 
increases the security of the mines. Are not these considera- 
tions worth taking into account? Tyrade-Unions among white 
labourers may be annoying, but what about secret societies 
that end in revolt? If the labour problem is solved by a 
great reinforcement of white labour coupled with labour-saving 
machinery, as it can be, the mines would be infinitely safer 
than they will be with an indefinite increase of the use of 
coloured and semi-servile labour. If the actual mining is 
done only by coloured men, the coloured men will some day 


realise their power. 


On Wednesday Major Seely was returned for the Isle of 
Wight without opposition, the tariff reformers being un- 
willing or unable to find a Protectionist who would face the 
Free-traders — Unionist and Liberal—when united. The 
lesson will, we hope, be taken to heart by Free-traders of 
all sections. It means that if they can agree to sink for the 
time ordinary political differences, the defeat of Mr. Chamber- 
Jain and those who, since they do his bidding, must be re- 
garded as his followers is certain. If, however, Free-traders 
were to prove unable to unite, and the Liberals were to prefer 
an imperfect but party victory to a complete triumph for 
Free-trade, we could not, we fear, count upon giving Protection 
its deathblow. In order to secure this unity at the polls the 
Liberals must show generosity to the Free-trade Unionist 
Members, even though on other grounds these differ from 
them. If they do that, they may count upon Free-trade 
Unionists in the country giving their support—and very 
valuable support it will often prove—to Liberal candidates, 
irrespective of other problems. 


During the past week there has been a variety of Budget 
rumours. The most likely suggestion, on the face of it, 
is that which appeared in the Daily Mail,—i.e., a tax on 
petroleum. This tax, which, if we remember rightly, was 
originally suggested a year or two ago by Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, bas a good deal to recommend it. It would not be 
difficult to levy, even though there would be an equivalent 
Excise on Scotch petroleum, and the yield would be consider- 
able, the two essentials for a good tax on a commodity. 
But against the tax must be placed the fact that petroleum 
is the illuminant not merely of the poor, but of that 
class of the poor which has least ready money to spend,— 
the country poor. When, however, so vast a revenue has to 
be raised, it is difficult to avoid taxes which hit the whole 
community. Again, the increase of mechanical traction will 
tend to make an annual increase in consumption, and so in 
the tax. We should like, of course, to hear the discussion 
which will take place over the proposal before giving a definite 
opinion, but at the first blush the tax seems open to fewer 
objections than is the case with most alternatives that can be 
suggested. Such a tax, together with the extra penny on the 
Income-tax which is, of course, unavoidable, should be enough 
to make revenue and expenditure meet next year. 


The Times of Thursday has a leading article pointing out 
that the Admiralty is committed to an expenditure of nearly 
a million and a half on submarines—twenty-nine submarines 
are either completed, completing, or on order—and asking 
that the Admiralty should take the country into its confidence 
in regard to the behaviour of these craft, upon whose success 
or failure such momentous issues depend. We agree, because 
we believe that in such cases publicity is far more likely to 
lead to the perfecting of a novelty than secrecy.—The policy 
of concealing improvements from foreign Powers seldom 
turns out very practical.—At the same time, we should be 
very loth to see any slackening in our efforts to learn how to 
build and use submarines. While other Powers are pressing 
on in the use of submarines, it would be most foolish for us to 
abandon our efforts, If the submarine is ever to become of 


practical use in war, we must be the Power, or, at any rate, 
one of the Powers, to make it so. But we cannot tell 
whether it can be made of such use unless we experi- 
ment, and experiment on a large scale. We regret 
the new burden, and the outlay of money on what may 
possibly turn out a failure, but it appears to us inevitable 
With the Times’s attack upon the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Arthur Lee, for his letter in defence of the submarine we 
cannot express agreement. Mr. Lee may or may not prove 
to be too sanguine when he says that these boats are perfectly 
reliable—remember that ordinary torpedo-boats have met 
with disasters quite as terrible as that which overtook 
Submarine Al—but, at any rate, the general tone of his 
letter, and of his speech at Gosport on Thursday in answer 
to the criticism of the Times, seems to us the right one. The 
nation, quite as much as the Navy, would object to seeing 
members of the Board of Admiralty showing anything 
approaching panic or discouragement because of a disaster, 
however piteous the loss of life. 


A correspondent of the Times enumerates in an interesting 
article in Tuesday’s issue the various encouraging signs of the 
educational awakening in England. These evidences may be 
summarised as follows :—(1) The awakening of public opinion 
(by Reports, by the stress of foreign competition, &c.), which 
has obliged the Government to persevere in a task over which 
they blundered so badly in 1896; (2) the reorganisation of 
the Education Office, with the introduction of newer and more 
enlightened officials; (3) the immense growth of educational 
literature and journalism; (4) the appointment by the new 
Edueation Committees of men of culture and experience as 
directors of education; (5) the stimulating criticism of our 
public schools and Universities, and the indications of their 
readiness to yield to the pressure of new ideas. Finally, the 
writer points to the influence exerted by the administration of 
the Act of 1902 in the direction of familiarising more people 
with educational affairs, and to the helpful stimulus to be 
expected from the Mosely Commission Report. The writer 
shows no disposition to exaggerate what has been done. It is 
not safe, he observes, to say more of England than that the 
awakening has begun. At the same time, he utters a much- 
needed word of caution in regard to the hasty revolutionising 
of ancient seats of learning. “The older Universities, especi- 
ally, are bound to look carefully before they leap. They are 
trustees for the nation of the highest standard of liberal 
culture, as distinguished from merely professional and utili- 
tarian training; and they have a right to ask for some 
definite understanding as to what in the future is to consti- 
tute a liberal training before they make serious changes in 
their curricula.” 


Last Saturday’s papers contained the welcome news of the 
safearrival at Lyttelton, New Zealand, of the ‘Discovery,’ of the 
Antarctic Exploring Expedition, together with the relief ships 
‘Morning’ and ‘Terra Nova.’ The record of the last year of 
Captain Scott’s sojourn in the frozen South after the de- 
parture of the ‘Morning’ early in 1903 is full of interest. 
Besides the routine of scientific work and observations, several 
important sledging expeditions were undertaken, notably one 
to the west into the interior of Victoria Land, “a vast con- 
tinental plateau stretching continuously at a height of 
9,000 ft.” Wilkes Land was found to be non-existent, the 
‘ Discovery’ sailing over the region where it had been charted. 
The Barrier was also found to be a moving one, travelling 
northward at the rate of a quarter of a mile a year. The 
trend of the biological evidence collected is to indicate that an 
immense continent once connected the Antarctic land and 
Australasia. The task of extricating the ‘Discovery’ from 
the ice was immensely laborious, but by the use of explosives, 
aided by heavy weather, the eighteen miles to the open sea were 
overcome. On her emerging into the sea on February 12th a 
tremendous gale drove her ashore, where only her strength 
saved her from shipwreck, and the relief ships were separated 
from her for a whole month. Captain Scott’s conduct of the 
expedition appears to have been most successful throughout. 
One man lost his life in one of the earliest sledge expeditions, 
but the rest of the party have come back safe and sound. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OVER-REPRE- 
SENTATION OF IRELAND. 


Te duty of a Unionist Government is to do everything 
in their power to preserve the Union, and so to neglect 
no opportunity for legitimate action which will make the 
destruction of the Unionimpossible. Thatis a proposition 
which no Unionist will deny. But that being so, how can 
we attribute anything but a grave failure in duty to a 
Government who persistently refuse to reduce the over- 
representation of Ireland, and so remove the danger to 
the Union which comes from those who desire to bring 
about Home-rule being given nearly twice the electoral 
power to which they are entitled? The supporters of 
the Government constantly tell us, and with truth, that 
there is a danger to the Union in the possibility of an 
Irish group of some eighty-six Members holding the 
balance between the two great parties, and selling their 
support for the price of Home-rule. One or other party, 
we are told, will be certain to yield to the temptation to 
buy the Irish if parties in the House are approximately equal. 
But if that is the case, surely it must be the duty of a 
Unionist Government with a very large majority on all 
questions which unite, instead of dividing, Unionists to 
reduce the number of Irish Members to their fair and 
legitimate proportions by taking away from Ireland that 
gross over-representation to which she has no right. If 
Ireland had only her fair share of Members, the danger of 
the Nationalist Members being able to hold the balance 
would practically disappear. Ireland, if she were treated 
fairly, and not with an insensate partiality, would only 
have sixty-six Members; and of these sixty-six, even 
if the unfair distribution of electoral power between 
North and South which exists at present were to be 
retained, only some fifty-three would be Nationalists,—a 
group not large enough to.keep a Government in power 
after that Government had weakened their position by 
a “deal” with the Irish. The essential step towards 
making the Union safe is to reduce the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland,—an over-representation for which no 
excuse, legal or moral, can be found, an over-representa- 
tion which is besides a gross injustice to the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

Yet the Government have not only not taken this step, 
though they have been in power for nine years, and 
have professed all that time to have the cause of 
the Union at heart, but have not even made any pre- 

arations to take it. For example, when last year they 
ent many millions to the over-represented tenants of 
Ireland, they took no care to state that the great boon 
they were conferring must go hand in hand with electoral 
justice to England. Nothing would have been easier than 
to have made such an announcement, and to have insisted 
that the Land Bill was only part of an Irish policy which 
included the abatement of the over-representation of 
Ireland, and that the first involved the second part. 
—We cannot be accused of being wise after the event, for 
we strongly urged the Government when they introduced 
the Land Bill to state in unmistakable terms that their 
Irish policy included electoral justice to England.—Un- 
happily, the Government took no notice of any such 
appeals, and refused in any way to link Irish land pur- 
chase with the abolition of the utterly indefensible 
prerogative vote accorded to the Irish representatives in 
the House of Commons. Thus a great opportunity was 
lost for ensuring the safety of the Union. This year 
another opportunity has been lost. Mr. Balfour had in 
the question of the over-representation of Ireland a great 
instrument for rallying the Unionist party, broken and con- 
fused by Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, to common action. 
Again he shirked his duty to the Union, and announced 
that he aould not deal this Session with the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland. But this in fact, though not in 
form, means that the matter will not come before the 
present Parliament, and that the Unionist Government 
will have to go to the country with a duty unperformed 
which they profess to regard as sacred,—with the Union, 
that is, less safe than they could have made it had they 


‘ rer 
the power to take, but which may, in their case, fairly be 
described as “of obligation.” When we say that the 
over-representation of Ireland cannot now be dealt with 
in the present Parliament, we are unfortunately ugj 
no exaggeration of language. To urge that the Govern. 
ment will be able to take the matter up and settle 
it next Session is ridiculous. It is almost certain that 
the Government will not be able to get through the year 
without a Dissolution ; but even if they do, what chancg 
is there of their being able to pass such a measure? The 
Government are weak now. Can any thinking n 
believe that they will be stronger next year? fn al 
human probability, they will have lost one by-election after 
another all through the coming year, and will have fallen 
still further in public regard. They might have dong 
their duty this year. Next year it will be too late 
At any rate, our own conscience, as an organ of Unionist 
opinion, is clear in the matter. There has not been a year 
during the last nine years in which we have not insisted on 


of Ireland. 


Two years ago, just before the opening of Parliament, wa 
made a special appeal to the Government to take up the 
question of redistribution, and pointed out how much ex. 
aggerated were the difficulties in their path. The main con. 
tention of our article—published January 25th, 1902—wag 
that it was quite possible to draw up a scheme which could 
be automatically applied to the representation of the three 
kingdoms after every Census. Further, we pointed out that 
it would not be necessary to have another and different re. 
distribution scheme to start with, but that the automatic 
scheme might be applied at once and without any undue 
disturbance of our existing system. A great advantage of 
the system, we suggested, would be that it would render 
“gerrymandering ”’ very difficult. If, however, it should 
be decided not to apply any such general principles, but 
to deal with the problem, as on previous occasions, in a 
somewhat more opportunist spirit, there would still be no in- 
superable difficulty. Mr. Kimber, whose services in keeping 
this matter before the public are worthy of all praise, and 
who has always shown a singular fairness and moderation 
in his handling of the subject, has made excellént sugges. 
tions for a practical remedy. In a letter to the Times of 
Tuesday he returns to the charge, and while showing 
the gross injustice of the present system, also shows 
how simple is the remedy if only it is faced fairly 
and openly. We will quote his suggestion in full. Mr. 
Kimber proposes “to leave all constituencies within 
5,000 and 15,000 undisturbed as far as possible, and to 
bring all others within those limits, the extreme disparity, 
now 28 to one, being thereby reduced to three to one, which 
may be considered a fair approximation. The excesses 
over 15,000 are 99 in number, and the seats under 5,000 
are 55—total, 154, leaving 516 seats within the limits 
of 5,000 and © ‘00. If this principle be adopted it 
will only be - 7 to deal by redistribution with 
these 154 « perhaps a few others contiguous 
to them, f . & pose of adjustment. The 154 seats 
are found .... in the boundaries of 60 counties out of 
the total of 119 counties in the United Kingdom.” We 
do not wish, of course, to pledge ourselves to this scheme 
in detail, but rather to point out how Mr. Kimber’s pro- 
posal supports the contention that the remedying of the 
present injustice to England can be accomplished with a 
minimum of disturbance. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to think that if the automatic system we set forth in 
1902 is not adopted, the plan which would cause least 
disturbance would be to allot their fair share of 
Members to England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
respectively, and then to redistribute as fairly as pos- 
sible within those areas, making, however, as few changes 
of boundaries as possible. But in any case, we can only 
insist again that the difficulties are by no means insuper- 
able, and that to make them an excuse for doing nothing is 4 
crime against the Union. We wish that when Mr. Balfour 
announced that he would take no action, those Unionist 
Members who are Unionist in fact and not only in name 
had followed the example of the Chamberlainites over the 
Wharton amendment. Had they done so, Mr. Balfour 
would almost certainly have yielded. When a Government 
show that they only yield to pressure, it becomes necessary 





taken action which not only they had the right and 





to apply such pressures 








the necessity for the reduction of the over-representation’ 
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THE INCIDENT IN TIBET. 


HE regrettable incident at Guru—for it is a regret- 
T table incident—clears away at least one objection to 
the expedition to Tibet. It has been said, very loudly, 
that- Lord Curzon had no right to send an armed force 
with a Mission which, in profession at least, was strictly 
diplomatic. It is now, however, clear that if he had not 
sent a heavy escort the Mission would have been massacred, 
and Great Britain would have been at once involved in a 
new and burdensome war. We cannot in Asia have our 
Envoys murdered without inflicting swift and adequate 
retribution. We say this without precisely accepting the 
pular idea that the Tibetans have been guilty of an act 
of treachery. The chiefs of the great monasteries at Lhasa, 
who practically rule Tibet, are not only profoundly ignorant, 
but insanely proud. They probably believe in themselves, 
as all other theocracies have done, and consider that they 
have a full right to maintain the seclusion of their terri- 
tories against all intruders. They evidently ordered their 
neral to direct the Mission to retire, and to kill its 
members if they refused to obey the order. That he 
might be defeated probably never entered their heads. 
They sent three thousand men with him, whom they knew 
to be brave with the sullen but perfect courage of the 
Mongol tribes, and knowing nothing of the enchanted 
armour of science with which Europe now protects itself, 
they reckoned on victory as completely as a London 
policeman does when he arrests a footpad. They regarded 
the use of force, in fact, as the natural and proper con- 
sequence of disobedience. Their defeat will be a terrible 
shock to them, but will not, we think, induce them to give 
way. They will fear that surrender invélves subjugation, 
and will probably refuse to negotiate, and fight to the 
death to prevent an intrusion into Lhasa, which they 
think will destroy their ‘sanctity, or, at all events, 
weaken their authority throughout their vast mountain 
plateau. 
It is for this reason that we consider the incident 
regrettable. The lamentations over the slaughter are 
rhaps a little feeble. The assailants might, we think, 
fore been spared when they had once begun to retreat ; 
but the expedition was defending itself, and it is the first 
maxim of all military experts that a retreating force 
should be continuously attacked until it is broken up in a 
disorder which admits of no reformation. The position 
of Colonel Younghusband is, nevertheless, more difficult than 
it was before the incident occurred. He must now go on to 
Gyangtse, and if the Lamas are still obstinate, advance a 
hundred miles further to the mystical Lhasa itself. During 
that long march of one hundred and seventy miles through a 
country which, whether smooth or rough, is a country in the 
clouds eleven thousand feet above the sea-level, and which 
exhausts both men and animals not trained from infancy 
to endure the rigours of the climate, almost anything may 
happen. The Tibetans, like most Northern Asiatics, ure 


obstinately brave, and, ignorant though they are of tactics, | 
will probably, even if they fight by mere light of nature, make | 


some effort to cut our communications. Let us imagine, 
however, that Colonel Younghusband is safely in Lhasa; 
and then what is he to do? ‘There is not the slightest 
proof that the Great Lamas, with their theocratic chief, a 
young man of twenty-eight without experience of com- 

licated affairs, will remain at Lhasa to be, as they think, 
insulted by the presence of the infidel. There are plenty 
of great monasteries scattered over the country to which 
they can retire, and which it is practically impossible to 
reach. If they adopt this policy, the Mission is stranded, 
and must occupy itself with cutting a new line of—shall wé 
say ?~retreat through Bhutan to Bengal. If, on the other 
hand, the Dalai Lama and the Supreme Council, who con- 
stitute for international purposes the Government of Tibet, 


remain in their capital, what is to be demanded of them as | 


the price of peace? We may ask an indemnity for the 
attack upon the Mission, and should probably obtain it, 
for Lhasa is very rich in the accumulated offerings of the 
Lamaists throughout the Asiatic world; but we do not 
want the money, which would not seriously diminish the 
costs of the expedition. Besides the indemnity, the 
Mission has before it only two alternative proposals. One 
1s to demand a treaty, which no doubt we could always 
flourish in the face of any other intruder, Russian or 


future operations, even although, as would most probably 
happen, it were torn up on the day of our departure. The 
other is to insist that Lhasa should receive a British Envoy, 
who can watch any changes in her policy, and perhaps, if he 
were a very successful man, could obtain influence with 
her rulers. There are, however, two dangers in making 
that demand. One is that the British Envoy and the 
Chinese Amban would be eternally at loggerheads, contest- 
ing with each other for influence. The other is that at the 
most inconvenient moment the monks of the monasteries 
or the mob of the city, which is, of course, devoted to the 
creed that brings it wealth and importance, might slaughter 
out the Envoy and his followers. That is what happened 
in Kabul, and very nearly happened—less than four years 
ago—in Pekin itself. We must then either retreat, 
as we practically have done from Kabul, with much 
loss of reputation, or by sending a new Envoy, with 
a sufficient garrison, commence the policy which always 
ends sooner or later in annexation. Nobody wants 
to annex Tibet, and we should be greatly surprised 
if any British Government, and still more any Indian 
Government, would not regard such an addition to our 
responsibilities with justifiable horror. We have too much 
to govern already, and certainly do not want either to rule 
over more barren plains, or to risk the infinite compli- 
cations which would follow the quite possible dis- 
covery that the Tibetan plateau is’ one great field of 
minerals. 

There is a third course, by which most of these evil possi- 
bilities might be averted, and we have considerable hope 
that it may at last be adopted. It appears from the most 
recent telegrams that the people of Bhutan, or rather the 
majority now in the ascendant there, think it worth while, 
if we will give them a small subsidy, to take our side in every 
difference with Lhasa. They have a clearer idea than the 
Lamas of the military strength of India, and though 
Lamaists themselves, they are, from causes probably very 
old, by no means devoted to their spiritual chiefs. They 
control many comparatively easy passes into Tibet, 
and if they will allow our engineers to cut a good 
road through their mountains, and to construct a de- 
fensible fortress at its highest point, the Indian Govern- 
ment would have ready means of access to Lhasa, and 
might without an Envoy keep its fingers upon the pulse 
of the Lamaist centre. That Government can find in 
Nepal or Bhutan, or its own territories, agents at least as 
adroit and’as well informed as those whom it employs 
in Afghanistan, and through whom it has collected 
all its geographical information about Tibet itself. The 
internal politics of Tibet have for us only an intellectual 
interest; but if Russia began exercising influence—as she 
seems to have admitted to Lord Lansdowne that she was 
doing—we should instantly know the facts, and should be 
in a position whenever necessary to strike hard at Lhasa. 
The situation, it must be remembered, is not exactly 
what it was when the expedition was first organised. 
Russia will not be very active at Lhasa for the next 
ten years. She is a long way off even if she keeps 
Manchuria. Her only object in going there must be 
to menace India, and we have many means of striking 
back without entering upon an unknown world. The 
two things indispensable are that we should know, and 
know accurately, all that occurs at Lhasa, and should 
convey to St. Petersburg a clear assurance that we regard 
the seclusion and independence of Tibet as indispensable 
to the safety of the Indian Empire. 

It will be observed that we have made no reference 
to a point which the Times obviously considers of grave 
importance,—the possibility of an alliance with the Second 
Dalai Lama, whose seat is at Tashi-Lhunpo, near 
Shigatse. Our reason is that we know comparatively 
nothing of this personage, his position or his practical 
authority. Our own impression is that both are exag- 
gerated. The Chinese, who must know Tibet, though. 
they have practically ceased to rule it, have always dealt 
with the Grand Lama of Lhasa, who, moreover, it is 
quite obvious, is the only religious potentate acknowledged 
by the Lamaists within the Russian dominion. Events 
may show that the Second Dalai Lama is a personage 
of importance; but at present he can only be described as 
a personage dimly seen through a very thick political fog. 





otherwise, and which would give us legal foothold in any 
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LORD LONDONDERRY’S SPEECH AND THE 
POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


é bear is certainly the strangest Government that ever 
held office. As long as its corporate actions are 
favourable to Protection its individual members are 
allowed to say almost anything they please. Note Lord 
Londonderry’s speech at Belfast on Thursday week. No 
one who did not know the facts could possibly read it and 
imagine that one of Lord Londonderry’s chief colleagues, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was not only Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s son, but had also announced that he agreed with 
his father’s proposals in all particulars, or that the chief 


of the Administration himself had wished Mr. Chamber- 
lain God-speed in his work of converting the country 
to Protection. The speech, on the face of it, is that 
of a Free-trader who profoundly distrusts Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s propaganda, and regards him as a force in- 
jurious to the true interests of Unionism. ‘There 
had been,” said Lord Londonderry, “policies put 
forward by individuals, but he repeated that there was 
only one man who was justified in putting forward a 
policy for the country, and he was the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour had stated the Government policy at Sheffield. 
His representatives in the House of Commons, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour and Mr. Akers-Douglas, had repeated those views 
in the House of Commons, and the Prime Minister, after 
his return from a bed of sickness, had endorsed their 
expressions in the House. Therefore, there should not be 
any dissension in the ranks of the Unionist party, when 
the policy of the party was well known, and when it was a 
just and fair one and one to which all Unionists should 
subscribe. That policy was that there should not be a 
tax on food, but that the Government should be in a position 
to negotiate and make the best bargain they could. When 
the simplicity of such a policy was considered, it was 
disastrous that any dissension should take place because 
individuals had chosen to put forward policies of their 
own, which bade fair to wreck the party. They ought all 
to recognise that if a General Election were near such 
friction would be injuriovs.” Consider for a moment what 
these words mean. In the first place, Lord Londonderry 
ignores the fact that Mr. Balfour not only desires the 
success of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but also that he went 
a great deal beyond retaliation, and included measures to 
prevent “dumping” in his official programme, and further 
declared that a revolution in our fiscal system was 
necessary. Next, Lord Londonderry ignores the fact that 
Mr. Lyttelton and other speakers, who were quite as much 
representatives of Mr. Balfour as Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, went a great deal further than did 
these speakers ; and that Mr. Balfour, when he returned 
to the House of Commons, endorsed their views quite as 
much as he did those of the speakers selected by Lord 
Londonderry. Mr. Balfour, that is, made no attempt to 
distinguish between them, and in favour of the anti- 


Chamberlain speakers. Again, Lord Londonderry ignores | 


the fact that when the Wharton amendment was put 
down in the interests of the Government of which Lord 
Londonderry forms a part, it was withdrawn because of 
an ultimatum presented to Mr. Balfour by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s supporters. Finally, Lord Londonderry ignores 
the fact that when those whom he calls “individuals,” 
but whom we can more easily recognise in the singular 


number, “chose to put forward policies of their own, | 


which bade fair to wreck the party,” not a word was said 


by the Prime Minister to call them to order, or to point | 


out that they were mutineers; but instead they were 
treated with every possible consideration, and their pro- 

sals, as we have said, were declared to be worthy of 
Scaeat and support, even though it was to be feared that 
the country might refuse to be converted to them. 

In the case of any Government but the present Govern- 
ment one of two things must have happened after Lord 
Londonderry’s speech. Either he would have been told 
that he was entirely mistaken in his view of the policy of 
the Government and in his attack upon Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that he must therefore take an early opportunity 
of explaining away his course or resigning; or else 
it would have been intimated that he had correctly set 
forth the views of the Premier and the Government, 
and that those who could not agree with those views 
must reconsider their position. But though this would 








be the natural course of events after such a speech } 
a Cabinet Minister, and indeed the only course Possibly 
in the case of a normal Government, we venture to gq: 
that nothing will happen, and that things will go on pL 
as before. Lord Londonderry will no doubt persuade 
himself, or be persuaded, into thinking that because Mr. 
Balfour takes no action, Mr. Balfour endorses his view of 
the situation as correct. On the other hand, the Cham. 
berlainite section of the Government will declare that the 
matter does not concern them. “It’s only Lord London. 
derry,” will be their argument. They will declare that 
Lord Londonderry and the other members of the Cabinet 
who have Free-trade proclivities may talk as much as the 
like in favour of Free-trade or against Chamberlainism ag 
long as the Prime Minister does not commit himself, and 
as long as the acts of the Government, as contrasted with 
the words of individual members, are favourable to Pro. 
tection. ‘As long as the Government does what we want 
Lord Londonderry and his friends are welcome to any 
amount of latitude in speech. They do far less harm in 
the Cabinet than out of it, and so we shall do nothing to 
set them at liberty. They clearly play our game quito 
nicely while they are in the Cabinet. We are not quite 
so sure as to what the effects of their action might be out. 
side it.’ So the coach on three wheels lurches from side 
to side. As long as the horses will drag, and no one is 
under any consideration allowed to stop it to get out, 
the necessary equilibrium can be maintained, and no 
one can say that it has broken down. The driver knows, 
however, that if he stops for an instant the whole thing 
will go smash, and hence he will listen to no one, and 
will do nothing except drive straight on. We do not 
expect, therefore, that anything will come of Lord London. 
derry’s speech. The Government will stagger along as 
before, without anybody being able to make out from the 
speeches of its members what its real policy is on the fiscal 
question,—but at the same time no action will ever be 
taken by it which will be in any way disagreeable to tho 
Chamberlainite section of the party. 

We shall, we feel sure, be told by those Free-traders 
who still cling to the notion that Mr. Balfour will 
ultimately turn out to be against Mr. Chamberlain, will 
proclaim himself a true Free-trader, and will thus prove 
an impregnable bulwark against Protection, that we are 
doing the cause we have at heart a great disservice by 
commenting as we have on Lord Londonderry’s speech, 
“ Why,” we shall be asked, “ make things harder for Free- 
traders like Lord Londonderry, who inside the Govern- 
ment are acting with the same motive the Spectator is 
acting outside,—that is, with the motive of preventing 
(the Unionist party becoming a Protectionist party, and 
{of keeping for Free-traders the right to call them- 
| selves Unionists?” Our answer can be given in a few 
| words. We do not for a moment doubt that Lord 
| Londonderry, Lord Stanley, Mr. Victor Cavendish, 
'and Sir Robert Finlay are sincerely anxious to do their 
best for Free-trade and to defeat Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy, but they are making a great mistake if they think 
that the battle of Free-trade can be won by keeping a 
body of Protectionists and semi-Protectionists in power 
while the great Protectionist is trying to convert the 
country to his policy. The only way in which to preserve the 
Unionist party from becoming permanently Protectionist 
is to secure a defeat for Mr. Chamberlain and his policy 
at the pulls so great that all the party mauagers will 
| declare that they will never again fight with such a burden 
on their shoulders. The party must be purged of Pro- 
tection in the fires of a General Election. But in order to 
secure such purgation the Election must be fought on 4 
clear and intelligible issue. Free-trade electors must not 
be deluded into voting for a party which has, in truth, been 
for the time captured by Mr. Chamberlain. But if Free- 
traders remain in the Government, such delusion is certain 
ito take place. Unless Free-traders speak out and stand 
| together, there is a very real danger of Mr. Chamberlain's 
| policy getting the support of men who, though Free 
| traders at heart, have had their minds confused on the 
| fiscal issue, and imagine that they can without injury to 
| Free-trade vote for Government candidates. Yet who 
can doubt that if Mr. Chamberlain were ever to 
be placed in power by Unionist votes, he would refuse 
to pay any consideration to Free-trade opinion, and 
would use the majority at his disposal solely to further 
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Protection ? It is to prevent such a result—i.e., that of Free- 
trade votes being used to bring in Protection—that we have 
urged, and still urge, that Free-traders like Lord London- 
derry, Lord Stanley, Mr. Victor Cavendish, and Sir Robert 
Finlay should leave the Ministry,and refuse to be buoyed up 
by any illusory pledges or declarations that the Government 
jg not committed to Chamberlainism. The Government 
was committed to it when the Free-traders left the Cabinet 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain went to the Exchequer, and it 
showed to all the world that it was so committed when the 
Wharton amendment was withdrawn at the bidding of the 
Chamberlainites. Free-traders who remain in the Ministry, 
though they do not realise it, are doing the very thing that 
they most wish to avoid,—smoothing the path for Mr. Cham- 
perlain. No doubt Mr. Balfour tells them just the contrary, 
and assures them that it is their presence alone which 
has enabled him to prevent himself and the rest of the 
arty being thrown bodily into the arms of Mr. Chamber- 
hain, but this plea will not bear a moment’s examination. 
Mr. Balfour has already handed over the key of the fort 
to Mr. Chamberlain. The fact that Mr. Chamberlain has 
not yet claimed’ the right to enter and hoist his flag is 
a mere matter of tactics. The moment he desires it he 
can take possession. Therefore the only plan is for the 
loyal part of the garrison to march out, and to join in the 
attack which will, we hope and believe, result in the 
Chamberlain faction being driven out altogether, and in 
the re-establishment of a Unionist party once more sound 
in regard to Free-trade. 





RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


Y 

IP\HE diplomatic skill of the Russian Government in 
T devising and pushing its plans is, we suspect, a 
little overrated in Western Europe. It is there believed 
that St. Petersburg is served by hundreds of able and 
unscrupulous agents, who all pull together, and all carry 
out far-reaching plans, which they do not talk about, but 
thoroughly understand. The Russian Government is, 
therefore, it is alleged, successful beyond all other Govern- 
ments, so successful that any whisper of its future plans 
of aggrandisement, even when badly authenticated, some- 
times causes a flutter among the nations. Russia, it is 
said, never gives up her purposes; and as she has no 
Parliament to distract her, and no diplomatists can 
contend with her agents in subtlety and foresight, she 
almost always succeeds in them. The result is a widely 
diffused alarm, and a consequent exaltation of the 
Russian repute for ability, which of itself increases the 
weight of Russia in the councils of the world. The 
facts, however, if carefully observed, do not altogether 
bear out these pessimistic opinions. Russia, it is true, 
has spread far and fast in Northern Asia, where there 
was nothing strong enough to resist her, and where, it 
must in justice be added, her administration, though 
always too despotic, and occasionally inexplicably violent 
and cruel, is distinctly better through long terms of years 
than the administrations it supersedes. But she has not 
succeeded at all strikingly in making herself a “ world- 
Power.” She has not secured an awe-inspiring Fleet. 
She has feared to colonise any place divided from 
herself by the sea. She has not, after a century of 
effort, broken her way to open water yet. She has 
not conquered Constantinople, and her land road to it is 
as solidly barred as ever. She has, by permitting the 
conversion of Germany from a loosely knit Federation into 
a strongly knit military Empire, immeasurably reduced 
her own influence in Europe; has, indeed, compelled herself 
to lean for safety on an ally whose thoughts are not her 
thoughts, and whose objects are necessarily separate. 
Even in Asia she has compelled India to strengthen herself 
80 greatly that an invasion from the North is nearly 
impossible ; and has goaded Japan into fighting her before 
she herself was completely ready to repel and punish the 
assault. She has driven England, which at heart dislikes 
fettering alliances, into a close alliance with the most 
formidable enemy of Russia on the Pacific; has at the 
same time, by a series of amazing blunders, alienated the 
strong sympathy formerly felt for her in the United 
States; and has forced the strongest and most united of 
clans, the world-wide Jewish people, with its controlling 
influence over finance and journalism, to become her 
ureconcilable foe. 


These can hardly be called successes, even if we refrain 
from comparing Russian diplomatists and statesmen with 
Bismarck and Cavour, each of whom won for his master 
such splendid triumphs ; and the successive occupants of 
the Russian Foreign Office have failed at another point 
which may prove hereafter of even greater importance. 
They have failed in securing the confidence of the world, 
or even of that section of it whose ideas march fairly well 
with theirown. We do not ourselves believe, as most of our 
countrymen do, that this loss is altogether deserved. We 
see no reason for believing that falsity is imbedded in. the 
Russian character, or that her diplomatists despise a rigid 
adherence to truth more than the majority of their pro- 
fession. Russia keeps European treaties fairly well, and 
has once or twice exhibited in difficult circumstances a 
fidelity to pecuniary engagements at once praiseworthy in 
itself and profitable to her credit. We should have said 
that the innate Russian fault was a violent aggressiveness 
of demeanour rather than a silken falsity like that of 
Greeks of the Lower Empire. But it is mere matter of 
fact that her agents have in one way or another created a 
nearly universal distrust in her sincerity, and that this 
distrust hampers and burdens her at every turn. It is 
really disbelief in Russian promises which has induced 
Japan to stake her existence as an independent Power 
upon the chances of a long, exhausting, and most com- 
plicated war. But for distrust as to the security of the 
“open door,” Russia might have almost a free hand in 
settling the destiny of China. But for a suspicion which, 
just or unjust, seems irremovable, Great Britain and 
Russia would long ago have come to an agreement about 
influence in Asia which would, to say the least of it, have 
reduced their financial burdens in that continent by one- 
half. It is Russia’s indefiniteness as to pledges, to use 
the most polite expression, which prevents the world from 
securing for her the clear waterway to the Mediterranean 
which she very naturally thinks her right. And it will be 
distrust which, when this war is over, will in all human 
probability induce Europe to acquiesce in Japanese 
victories, or if she is defeated, to compel Russia to concede 
guarantees that will deprive her of much of the expected 
advantage of success. Let Russia but convince the world 
that she intends to go straight, and her career, even if it is 
still a career of conquest, will be smoothed for her in every 
direction. Nobody wants to keep her away from the 
water out of pure spite; but then nobody believes what 
her agents who are struggling to clear the road to the 
water for her say or promise. \ 

To what, then, are we to ascribe the tendency of successive 
Russian Governments to inspire a distrust which, so far 
from strengthening, cripples them? They must know 
that it is an obstacle, and why do they allow it to grow 
up? In part, no doubt, it is due to the fact that under 
an obscurantist autocracy it is the unscrupulous who 
most frequently rise to the top; but it is also in part 
due to very curious failure within the autocracy itself. 
Every one in Western Europe thinks of the Russian 
agents as slaves to a central Committee; but in reality 
the Russian Government gives its agents more of a free 
hand than is enjoyed by those of any other European 
Power. It leaves to its Ambassadors and Viceroys 
a liberty as complete as it claims for itself, refuses 
to fetter them with detailed “instructions,” and requires 
of them nothing but success. Sometimes, when the agents 
are able and circumstances are favourable, that policy 
succeeds ; and sometimes, when, as often happens, they are 
stupid or obstinate men, it fails; but always it leaves to 
comparatively irresponsible men too much power, and 
always it tempts them to make promises and sign arrange- 
ments which the ultimate authority is obliged more or less 
decisively to repudiate. The agents are, of course, eager 
for approval at home, and they are also eager to be, and 
to appear to be, great personages at their stations. They 
struggle for success, they grow jealous of each other, they 
try to make everything pleasant to St. Petersburg, till 
their Government, there is reason to believe, often grows 
bewildered by the information conveyed, and a sort 
of contest springs up between the delegating authority 
and the authorities who are delegated. There is an 
incoherence in their action which at once suggests to 
the observer—who, be it remembered, is full of distrust— 
that somebody is cheating, or hiding truths, or making 





promises which it is not intended to keep. It is clear, for 
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example, even from the very imperfect revelations that 
have reached the general ear, that a struggle of this 
kind occurred between St. Petersburg and the Viceroy of 
the Far East; that the Czar intended a compromise, 
while his Viceroy intended either to secure a grand 
diplomatic victory or to force a war, the result being 
that the Japanese thought that they were being amused 
while preparations went on, and at last refused to be 
so treated any longer. Could they have trusted their 
antagonists, they would, we believe, have assented to an 
arrangement which would at least have postponed war for 
five years; but with Admiral Alexeieff saying one thing, 
and the Foreign Office another, they at last came to dis- 
believe both, and struck for their own interests exclusively. 
The world regards the whole affair as proof positive at 
once of Russian aggressiveness and Russian duplicity ; 
but the loose system through which the autocracy works 
is at least as much to blame as any inherent duplicity in 
the Russian character, or ‘any quality of excessiveness in 
Russian ambition. 





TRAMWAYS v. ROADS. 


NGLAND, which has long been behind most other 
countries in the use of tramways, seems determined 
to make up for lost time. The tramcar has lately made 
its appearance all round London. The only place which 
as yet is immune from it is London itself, or, more 
accurately, fashionable London. Session after Session 
the House of Commons has rejected the proposal to lay a 
tramway across Westminster Bridge, and to continue it 
along the Thames Embankment as far as Waterloo 
Bridge, in order to meet the shallow subway line 
which is to run under the County Council’s new 
street. It is a curious inconsistency that has thus 
banished the tramcar from what is almost the one 
thoroughfare in London in which its presence would be 
open to no objection. The Thames Embankment is wide, 
so that after a double line of rails had been laid down 
along it there would still be ample space for other vehicles. 
It is almost unused, so that no appreciable inconvenience 
would be caused’ to the modes of transit already in 
ossession. Such a tramway would furnish a link between 
8 districts north and south of the river, each in- 
habited by a population to which cheap and rapid loco- 
motion would be of very great advantage. In many of 
the suburbs of London the presence of the tramway 
is a far greater nuisance than it could ever be on 
the Embankment, yet in these no objection is taken 
to its introduction and extension. It is only on 
the Embankment that Parliament refuses all con- 
cession. The solitary reason that can be suggested 
for this inconsistency is that what the majority of the 
House of Commons hate is not the tramway but its 
author. The Bill is promoted by the London County 
Council, and that is enough to condemn it. The Metro- 
politan Conservatives cannot make their views paramount 
in the County Council, possibly because they will not be 
at the pains to go to the poll when the day of election 
comes. But they are strong in the House of Commons, 
and there they can make the Council feel the limitations 
imposed on its ambition. In every other case the House 
of Commons defers to the wishes of the local authority 
in regard to tramways; in this one it persists in dis- 
regarding them. 

And yet in these other cases there is often very good 
reason why the operations of tramway companies should 
be very carefully watched. The King’s highway is the 
common property of the King's subjects, and it ought 
not to be used by any of them in such a manner as to 
drive the others off it. Tramways need not interfere 
with other modes of locomotion provided that the 
road is wide enough to leave ample room for carriages, 
bicycles, and foot passengers. Wherever the warring 
interests of various classes of persons are involved there 
must be some amount of give and take. Coachmen 
and motorists naturally like to see a long stretch of 
road before them free from any obstacle that will 
necessitate difficult steering. Cyclists have the same 
desire with even greater reason. Coachmen, cyclists, 
and motorists have little in common save detestation 
of the tramcar on a narrow and traflic-congested road, 
but before this their mutual hatreds pale and grow in- 





effectual. The tramcar can make no concessions hower 
well disposed its driver may be. It cannot leave its 

by an inch. The utmost it ean do in the way of ¢oy 

is to give you time to get out of its way. And if the i 
is less than a certain width, to get out of its way ig ip 
possible. There is a well-known road out of London ri 
for considerable stretches two lines of tramway take = 
practically the whole available space between the hoy : 
so that at a point where two tramears have to pass pa 
another there is absolutely no room for any other kind f 
carriage. That tram-rails have been laid down on rr 
road would be a very inadequate description of He 
has happened. A more truthful account would be that 
the road has been converted into a tramway. For all 
practical purposes it belongs to the tramway compan 
just as the permanent way of a railway belongs to the 
company which made the line. In order to please th, ‘ 
who own the tramears, those who use any other vehicle 
are only allowed on the road by sufferance. They ap 
not forbidden to travel along it, but they are meds i 
understand that they do so at their peril. If this 
sacrifice of non-rail-running traffic were indispensable to 
the introduction of tramways, it might conceivably bg 
right to submit to it. The tramcar is an essential 
popular institution. It is cheap, comfortable, and quick ; 
and in right of these characteristics it is democratic. 
Many passengers can travel by it. They will take but 4 
short time in making the journey. They will be charged 
but a small sum for the distance.covered. Is a mode of 
locomotion which has all these advantages to be put 
aside because it offends the taste, or interferes with 
the convenience, of a different but much smaller class? 
Certainly not. We have not a word to say against the 
tramway per se. On the contrary, we welcome it as an 
aid in solving the problem of the urban congested area, 
If the introduction of the tramcar involves the dis. 
appearance of carriages, bicycles, and motor-cars, we do 
not deny that they will in the end have to go. A veiicle 
which counts its devotees by thousands is of more 
importance to the community than one which is usd by 
tens or units. 


But we cannot see that any such necessity exists. The 
whole question is one of space.. There is nothing to prevent 
every kind of vehicle from using the same road provided 
only that it is wide enough. For example, the tramways 
on many of the great Continental roads cause no sort of 
interference with the rest of the traffic. With the man who 
wishes to see tramcars excluded ftom English roads we 
have no sympathy. But with the man who wishes to 
see tramcars introduced in such a manner as: to leave 
ample room for all whom they find in occupation of the 
road we have complete fellow-feeling. The tramway may 
be the most beneficent of dynasties, but we do not wish to 
see it established by the expulsion of the dynasties which 
preceded it. But why should any revolution of the kind 
happen? Whether the tramcar will really be the popular 
vehicle of the future we do not know. Possibly it may 
have to yield to the motor omnibus. For the time being, 
however, it is undoubtedly the popular vehicle, and as 
such it may fairly ask to have no obstacles put in its path. 
But a fair field and no favour is the last thing that the 
tramcar asks for on such roads as that we have referred 
to. It will be satisfied with nothing less than a sort of 
Royal prerogative of the road. It does not matter whether 
the road is wide or narrow, the lines must be laid all the 
same, and the only recognition that is vouchsafed to the 
modes of locomotion which once divided the road among 
them is that they are still allowed to use it at their own 
risk. If a carriage or a bicycle is unfortunate enough to 
hit the exact moment when two tramcars moving in opposite 
directions happen to pass one another in a narrow place, 
the owner will receive an effective lesson on the choice of 
occasions. If, however, an accident occurs, the real cause 
of the accident will not be the offending tramcar, but the 
authorities, local or Imperial, which have allowed tram- 
lines to be laid down on roads that are wholly unfitted 
for them. 


The equity of the matter is perfectly plain. The road 
is the common possession of all who want to use it, and 
when a new-comer claims the right to go to and fro 
along it in bis own fashion that fashion must be one 





| which does not close the road against its old occupants. 
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This solitary condition is violated when tramways are laid 
along a road which is already only just wide enough for its 
customary traffic. Where there 1s the necessary width, by 
al] means let a part of the road be allotted to the tram- 
‘ars; but where, as so often happens, the necessary width 
js wanting, those who ask leave, whether of a County or 
Borough Council or of Parliament, should be made to add 
to each side of the road a space equal to the width of a 
tramear. ‘Those who have used the road immemorially 
would thus be no worse off than they were before. They 
might dislike the presence of the tramcar, but they would 
not be able to plead that its introduction had taken any 
part of their highway away from them. With the adoption 
of this principle the objection to tramcars would in almost 
all cases cease, or become too unreasonable to be effective. 
But we hear the tramway companies say: “ Why should 
the burden of widening the roads fall on us? We are 
quite content with the roads as they are, and therefore we 
ought not to be made to widen them.” Our answer must 
be by another question. “ Why should the road authorities 
hand over a most valuable privilege to the tramcar com- 
panies gratis?” Surely there should be an adequate 
acknowledgment of the gift of so lucrative a monopoly, 
—and what could be more appropriate than the cost of 
widening the road ? 








CHRIST AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
HRIST constantly quoted the Old Testament. His mind 
was saturated with the Hebrew Scriptures. He quoted 
them to illustrate His meaning, as men quote poetry; He 
quoted them to defend His soul in temptation, as men in- 
stinctively repeat the words of a liturgy; He quoted them as 
law and as literature, both to confirm and to controvert. 

“Eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” said the Levitical law, and 
Christ repeated the maxim only to declare it wholly false. 
“Thine eye shall not pity; but life shall go for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot,” we read in 
the Book of Deuteronomy. It is difficult to imagine words 
more directly contrary to those of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Hatred of enemies was inculcated in the Old 
Testament, though the actual phrase, Thou shalt hate 
thine enemy, does not occur. The following passage is, 
however, explicit enough: “ Because they met you not 
with bread and with water in the way, when ye came 
forth out of Egypt ..... thou shalt not seek their 
peace nor their prosperity all thy days for ever.” Thata 
teacher who taught “Love your enemies” could have put 
any moral sanction upon the cruel acts of revenge described 
in Jewish history, and imputed to Jehovah's direct instigation, 
it is impossible to imagine. Such a thing is contrary to 
common-sense. But there are sentences in the books of the 
Pentateuch which in spirit resemble the greater prophets, and 
these are quoted by our Lord as though they were veritably 
inspired by the Holy Spirit. No passage of the Gospel ‘is 
more difficult to understand than that which describes the 
temptation of Christ. All the same, it is evident that in 
describing this time of spiritual trial to the Disciples He dwelt 
much upon the spiritual help He derived from His knowledge 
of the Scriptures, The words wherewith He refuted the first 
strange suggestion which came to Him, to make bread out of 
stones, are taken from Deuteronomy: “ Man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord.” It is extraordinary that so early a scribe 
should have so acutely realised that the craving of man for 
the ideas which nourish the spirit is as great as his craving 
for physical food. Probably it did not occur to this unknown 
man of letters that his words would be of service to the 
Messiah. Again, our Lord uses the words of Deuteronomy 
a8 a Weapon against evil when He refuses to prove the grounds 
of faith by experiment instead of waiting for their verification 
by experience, saying: “ Ye shall not tempt the Lord your 
God.” And lastly, He puts the tempter to flight by repeating 
the creed of Israel: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.’ On another occasion, in 
deep distress of spirit, looking forward with certainty to His 
crucifixion, Christ found expression in the words of Zechariah: 
“I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad.” Was the rest of the passage in His mind ? 
one wonders. It well might have been, It tells of a man 


constrained to reveal spiritual things to an unbelieving 
generation, “And one shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thine hands? Then he shall answer, Those with 
which I was wounded in the house of my friends.” 


When our Lord quotes the prophets to illustrate His own 
teaching He quotes with admiration, setting, as it were, a 
Christian seal upon their words; for instance, when He 
repeats a portion of Isaiah beginning with the words, “ Well 
did Esaias prophesy of you, saying, This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips; 
but their heart is far from me.” Probably.to the Scribes and 
Pharisees who listened to Him the few phrases He took from 
the prophet would recall the whole passage wherein they 
occur; and certainly it is a very striking one,—interesting 
in its bearing on much that Christ taught, and interesting 
also in that the context takes the sting out of the short 
excerpt. “The vision of all is become unto you as the 
words of a book that is sealed, which men deliver to one 
that is learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee: and he saith, 
I cannot; for it is sealed: And the book is delivered to him 
that is not learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee: and he 
saith, I am not learned. Wherefore the Lord said, For- 
asmuch as this people draw near me with their mouth, 
and with their lips do honour me, but have removed their 
heart far from me, and their fear toward me is taught by 
the precept of men: Therefore, behold, I will proceed to do 
a marvellous work among this people, even a marvellous work 
and a wonder: for the wisdom of their wise men shall perish, 
and the understanding of their prudent men shull be hid.” 
The simplicity and lack of scholasticism apparent in the 
new teaching repelled the Jewish lawyers, accustomed as 
they were to ritualistic formalism. The words of Isaiah were 
probably chosen to'make them reflect that he also made light 
of the letter of the law, and rebuked those who set up its 
observance as an infallible standard of righteousness. The 
passage goes on to pour scorn on all those “that watch for 
iniquity,” that “make a man an offender for a word, and lay a 
snare for him that reproveth in the gate, and turn aside the 
just for a thing of nought.” Perhaps they may have remem- 
bered with shame their efforts to entangle our Lord in His 
talk, their absurd hypothetical questions about the woman 
who married seven brothers one after another, and their 
frivolous fault-finding with regard to Sabbatical observances. 
If they thought later on about the Scripture to which their 
attention had been called, they may even have remembered 
that though the teacher taught heresy, yet even the un- 
orthodox were not forgotten of God, for the passage ends with 
these words: “They also that erred in spirit shall come to 
understanding, and they that murmured shall learn doctrine.” 

Like all inspired teachers of religion, the prophets foresaw, 
not names and dates, but that which “shall surely come to 
pass.” As an example, we venture to quote rather a long 
passage from Ezekiel which is startling in its foreshadowing 
of the modern attitude towards Christianity. We give the 
passage intact from the Revised Version, for the sake of 
those who may have forgotten it. “And as for thee, son of 
man, the children of thy people talk of thee by the walls 
and in the doors of the houses, and speak one to another, 
every one to his brother, saying, Come, I pray you, and 
hear what is the word that cometh forth from the Lord. 
And they come unto thee as the people cometh, and they 
sit before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but do them not: for with their mouth they shew much 
love, but their heart goeth after their gain. And, lo, thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument: for 
they hear thy words, but they do them not. And when this 
cometh to pass, (behold, it cometh,) then shall they know 
that a prophet hath been among them.” 


It used to be thought by good religious people that they 
dishonoured the Bible who made a great distinction between 
the degrees of inspiration vouchsafed to its various writers. 
Nowadays the danger seems to us to lie in the other direction. 
Men realise that no full-exposition of spiritual truth is to 
be found in the crude history of a primitive people, and, 
in the ill-doings of David and Jacob, forget the divine inspira- 
tion which breathes in the words of the greater prophets. ’. 
Christ made a distinction, and, surely, so ought we. All the 





same, we do not for a moment agree with those who would 
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bowdlerise a literature which asa whole makes for righteousness 
more than any literature which has ever been regarded as 
‘inspired by man. It would be disastrous to whittle down the 
Bibie till it resembled a list of copy-book maxims. The 
Church of England has always claimed the right to use her 
discretion in the selection of portions for public reading in 
church. In the Prayer-book of Edward VI. we find the 
privilege asserted with delightful frankness. “The Old 
Testament,” we read, “is appointed for the First Lessons at 
Matins and Evensong, and shall be read through every year 
once, except certain books and chapters, which be least edify- 
ing and might best be spared, and therefore are left unread. 
The New Testament is appointed for the Second Lessons at 
Matins and Evensong, and shall be read over orderly every 
year thrice, beside the Epistles and Gospels; except the 
Apocalypse, out of the which there be only certain Lessons 
appointed upon divers proper Feasts.” Perhaps the Lectionary 
might be again revised with advantage; but now that verbal 
inspiration is a dogma of the past it would seem pure vandalism 
to alter the Canon. The laity of 1904 are not children, whose 
reading must be supervised by the Church. No man is bound 
to wrest his conscience into harmony with a morality incom- 
patible with the teaching of Christ; but what thinking 
Christian does consider himself so bound? The exercise of 
the moral judgment is a wholesome exercise. “ Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” said Christ. 





ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 
HE Daily News has broken old ground with a new spade. 
“In view of the grave disquiet which has for some time’ 
existed as to the physical degeneration of the people of our 
great towns, and the increasing interest in athletics from a 
health point of view,” it has addressed a short series of ques- 
tions relating to outdoor exercise and athletics to “a number 
of representative people.’ The questions are these:—“‘ A.— 
Have you found outdoor exercise to be necessary ? B.—What 
is the particular form of exercise favoured by you? C.—What 
benefits have you personally derived from such pastime? 
D.—What are the benefits likely to accrue to the community 
from the encouragement of athletics?” We are not sure that 
these four questions in reality cover the ground which the 
Daily News meant to explore, and we should have liked, in 
order to bring the answers into more direct relation to the 
question of the physical degeneration of town-dwellers, to 
have seen a fifth query propounded. “Can you suggest any 
practical way by which the physique of the youth of our great 
towns might be improved?” seems to us a question that was 
worth while asking,—better worth while, at all events, than 
“What is your own favourite pastime ?” a question which 
has already been answered, in the case of most of the “repre- 
sentative people” addressed, in the encyclopaedic pages of 
“Who's Who.” 

The answers actually received, however, have been of con- 
siderable interest, though it would not have been difficult, of 
course, to have guessed their general drift before sending out 
the list of questions. The list was sent to persons of whom 
the majority might be supposed to possess clear minds and 
healthy bodies, and few who possess those would deny that a 
moderate amount of physical exercise out of doors is good for 
body and mind. That the answer to the first question would 
be “ Yes,” then, was certain; but the answers to the other 
three might have been expected to vary, and they do vary. It 
seems to be the opinion of the majority that walking is the 
best form of exercise, but golf, riding, foxhunting, moun- 
taineering, rowing, shooting, and fishing all have their 
followers. ‘“ Football in youth; walking in manhood; cycling 
in old age,” is the recommendation of one politician. Another, 
with an agreeable technicality of expression, remarks that 
*T couldn’t sit five hours on end in the House of Commons 
without systematic aeration of the blood.” One of the benefits 
derived from the encouragement of athletics at school, a 
schoolmaster writes, is “ good temper; clear und steady 
thinking,”—a judgment which may be appropriately set 
side by side with the serenely judicial comment of an historian 
devoted to walking and mountain-climbing. “I have ridden 
all my life, but I find hunting, shooting, fishing, and golf 
sheer waste of time...... The encouragement now given 
to athletics by journals, schoolmasters, publicans, and 
shop-lads is utterly idiotic and often brutal...... When 


TT 
thirty thousand larrikins are gathered by those who trade in 
‘news, drink, or gate-money, to see thirty-two hired brayog 
kick each other into a jelly, the cause of true physical training 
is hindered, not promoted.” We quite agree, in passing, that 
when so fearful a spectacle as this occurs the damage done 
probably is inestimable; still, eleven a side is, we believe, 
the more usual number for professional Association football 
matches. Not all those who condemn professional football 
are quite so vigorous in their allegations as the author of the 
remarks just quoted, but there seems to be a general con 
sensus of opinion against the “cult of the arena,”—the ten. 
dency to look on at games played by men paid to perform in 
public. “I deplore the cult of athletics and the reign of the 
professional in any game, for these are to me signs of deca. 
dence and the ruin alike of efficiency and pleasure,” is g 
typical extract from one of the letters; and that the ep. 
couragement of athletics is likely to result in very great 
benefits accruing to the community, “provided that the 
athletics are not accompanied with unhealthy excitement, 
and do not involve the ‘worship of athletics’ per ¢,” ig 
another expression of opinion fairly representative of several 
letters. 


All this is interesting, no doubt, but several other questions 
arise. One is,—How do we compare, in this matter of the 
amount of attention devoted to physical exercise, with other 
nations who are our rivals in commerce, and in the race for 
existence generally? Taken as a whole, the British nation 
devotes, and always has devoted, more time and energy to 
outdoor sports and open-air pursuits than any other nation in 
the world. Other nations have large towns, and large crowds 
of town-dwellers ; are they, as regards physical culture, going 
backwards or forwards? Germany, for instance, is always 
being held up as a bogey when people begin to talk vaguely 
about “ national efficiency”; what part do outdoor pursuits, 
athletics, and sport play in the German national life? The 
energy and progress of Germany would seem to be an 
argument against athletics. But then take France, whose 
population does not increase, and which hitherto has not been 
a nation devoted to physical culture; might not her energy 
and progress be increased if her people were to take 
more interest in physical exercise out of doors? Of course, 
we have not forgotten that both in Germany and France an 
increasing prominence is given to athletics, but in both cases 
out of door exercises are only considered obligatory on the 
young. The majority of the middle-aged do not practise 
them. No doubt universal military training is also 
universal outdoor exercise, but here again it is only in 
his youthful period that a man benefits. There is America, 
again; the citizens of no nation fit the epithet “go. 
ahead” better than those of the United States; but 
although the American Universities indulge in a kind of 
football which to English minds is rather too brutal 
to be attractive, and though many Americans play golf, it 
cannot be said that outdoor pursuits and open-air sport are, 
as it were, an insistent feature of American national life. The 
world associates with American life the idea of highly de- 
veloped machinery rather than the idea of physical culture, 
In the United States, for example, it is probable that no man 
would be elected President who was prominently connected in 
the public mind with a game or an outdoor sport: such a man 
would not seem businesslike enough to the mind of the 
electorate. Yet in England the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Rosebery, to name two leading statesmen only, have 
always been prominent on the Turf; Sir Edward Grey has 
been tennis champion, and is a first-class fisherman; Mr. 
Balfour is a good golf player. There is no logical reason in 
the world why any one of these statesmen should be the less 
efficient because they have their favourite outdoor pursuits; 
yet only in England, perhaps, would it be possible for the 
public mind to appreciate the fact that a man can play games 
well, or be devoted to shooting or fishing, and still be an 
efficient public servant. The case of President Roosevelt is, it 
must be admitted, an exception; but President Roosevelt is 
exceptional in so many ways, compared with his predecessors, 
that his case hardly counts. 

But if it is admitted, as it must be admitted, that every 


man is the better citizen for being physically fit and able— 
or, let us say, at all events, that no man is the worse citizen 








for being capable of feats of body as well as of feats of mind 
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———— 
to what general conclusion can you come when contem- 


plating these two facts : first, that other nations who do not 
care so much as we do for outdoor pursuits making for 
hysical efficiency are still our stern rivals; second, that we, 
convinced that outdoor sports have a good influence on the 
national life, are engaged in trying to extend still further the 
influence of outdoor pursuits? To this conclusion, perhaps : 
that other nations would be even sterner rivals than they are 
if they adopted some of our outdoor ideals. We do not think 
that there is sufficient evidence to show that our town-dwellers, 
cacteris paribus, are more degenerate than the town-dwellers 
of other large commercial and military nations; and though 
we should like to see even more opportunities for physical 
exercise open to our town-dwelling clerks and artisans—and 
their womenfolk also, for that matter—we do not believe 
that the population of Great Britain, taken as a whole, is 
deteriorating either in mental or physical capacities. Then 
why, it may be asked, is so much stress always being laid on 
the need, in Great Britain, for increased precautions and new 
measures calculated to produce health and physical efficiency ? 
Not, probably, because those precautions are more needed in 
Great Britain than elsewhere, but because, although vitally 
important, they are less needed. It is the man who wishes to 
be quite positive that he is living a healthy life who lays the 
greatest stress on the proper sanitation of his house. The 
British nation is of all nations the most introspective, in 
many ways the most conscientious; it is always preoccupied, 
to a certain extent, over matters concerning its health and 
efficiency. But things work for the best when that preoccupa- 
tion takes a practical turn; and it is just that practicality 
which, as we have suggested, seems to us lacking in the latest 
inquiry into the question of how far the health of the town- 
dwelling population can be bettered by increased opportunities 
of physical exercise and fresh air. 





THE TWO ENGLANDS. 


T)ROBABLY nineteen out of every twenty foreigners 

visiting this country form their impressions of its 
appearance and climate from the landscape of the South. 
Nearly all the sayings quoted in reference to English scenery 
apply mainly or entirely to the South. The well-known and 
true remark that in rural England you always seem to be 
coming to a great woodland, yet never reach it, refers to the 
endless series and lines of hedgerow elms and other timber. 
It would not be true of the North, or only of parts of it. 
Nearly all our great landscape painters painted the South, 
and the South almost entirely, except Turner. The famous 
set pieces which every one, knows, and which the English 
public regards almost as portraiture of ancestral fields, parks, 
woods, and rivers, deal with the smiling lands of the Home 
Counties and East Anglia, or the South and Western shires. 
A few Scotch painters have devoted their art to the Highland 
mountains. But that is a class of scenery not only geographi- 
cally, but in sentiment, entirely detached from rural England, 
either North or South. There is all the difference in the 
world between the great masses of the Pennines, or the 
“tors” of Dartmoor, and the stern and wild summits of the 
Grampians. 

English feeling for, and appreciation of, beautiful country 
scenery, when seen in large, as in the pictures of Vicat Cole, 
or Leader, or Yeend King (in his larger pieces), all three of 
these painters being very faithful and rather literal tran- 
scribers of Nature, is mainly limited to the rich and smiling 
South. Constable’s most famous landscapes, such as those 
showing the lock on the Stour, or Dedham, or Salisbury ; 
Crome’s Norfolk heaths, Gainsborough’s Suffolk parks, Sidney 
Cooper’s Sussex marshes and sleek Southern cattle, Brett’s 
translucent Cornwall seas and lichen-weathered rocks, the 
Surrey combes and cottages of Birket Foster or Mrs. 
Allingham, are inspired by the same motive. Nearly all the 
accepted and traditional forms of the picturesque in old barns, 
granaries, pigeon-houses, cottages, and in scenes of ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and harvesting in pictorial art, are Southern. 
The types are never seen in the North. Even the horses, 
harness, cattle, and in old pictures the costumes, are different. 
But the general public has only seen the one: it does not 
know the others. When it wants a change it jumps in 
imagination over the North, and over the Lowlands of 
Scotland, and sets itself to see Nature and scenery eye 


to eye with Landseer in the Highlands. In regard to the 
knowledge, no less than the appreciation, of the excellent 
differences of real North Country scenery, as well as that 
further South, it may be remembered that the whole mass of 
ordinary book illustration, and of the landscape backgrounds 
of figure scenes in periodicals and stories, old and new, is 
Southern. You never see a North Country stile, or barn, or 
stone wall, or river-bank, or one of the unmistakable hanging 
woods of Westmorland or the other Northern counties, or a 
“bank” in its Northern sense, or a “beck,” or any of the 
familiar features, large or small, of landscape on either side of 
the great Pennine Range. Needless to say, nearly all descrip- 
tive English poetry and prose—Shakespeare’s, Milton’s, that 
of the lyric poets—draws upon Southern landscape. 
“The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed” 
is Southern. There is no thatch in the North. All the other 
scenery in Gray’s “Elegy,” which is absolutely typical of 
English feeling about rural England, is the same. Tennyson’s 
“Northern Farmer” is an exception; but nearly every line 
which he ever wrote referring to landscape is intensely 
Southern. His “Homes of Ancient Peace” breathes the very 
spirit and essence of the rich shires, where the ancient and 
smiling meadows encircle the house, and the sounds heard from 
the window are— 
“The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 
His sea, if it is not by the strand and crags of Cornwall 
where Arthur fought his last dim battle in the West, is the 
shallow sea of the coast of his native shire. FitzGerald, when 
Tennyson came to London, lamented that he should now 
never more hear in his verse “the long roll of the Lincoln- 
shire wave which reverberates in the measure of ‘Locksley 
Hall.’” 

That there are really two Englands, the North and the 
South, must strike every one who makes at all a lengthened 
or repeated stay in the former. Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler would give us a third,—the Midlands. But such 
beautiful regions as the Vale of Evesham do not seem other 
than a portion of the South. The Northern England, with 
its distinctive scenery, absolutely different climate, greater 
range of vertical migration and habitation, and vastly more 
independent and vigorous life, may be taken roughly to 
mean the ground extending from the Border southwards, 
so far as is covered by the Pennines, by their spurs, and 
by the river-systems which descend from them. From 
this must be deducted the Peak and the Derbyshire 
districts, but the isolated mass of the “Lake” mountains 
must be added. In this great area you are almost never out 
of sight of a mountain, or a mountain-like moor. The air is 
the air of the hills; the snow lies on the fell-tops in all men’s 
sight till the middle of April, whenever a cold wind blows and 
showers fall. Instead of hedges and hedgerow timber, the 
country shows dry stone walls, stone houses, stone cottages, 
stone “ stiles,” stone barns, sheds, and byres. It is a land of 
great distances, wide mountain pastures ; of blustering winds, 
rushing streams, and rolling moors of heather ; of the ash, the 
rowan, the sycamore, and the wild cherry; and, above all, it 
is a land of “elbow-room.” In its larger aspects it has never 
been painted. It is said not to be paintable. In its smaller 
features, and the incidents of the rustic life of its sturdy 
people, it is illustrated with marvellous fidelity in the 
vignettes of Bewick. Bewick knew the Northern of the 
two Englands well, and loved it passionately. “I would 
rather be herding sheep on Mickley Bank Top,” he said, 
“than possess all the wealth of London.” 


Of the two Englands, the Northern is what it is mainly, and 
almost entirely, in virtue of its vast areas of mountain and 
moors, which differ from all the hills of the South (except 
the moorlands of the West) in that their basis is hard 
rock, whether millstone grit, or limestone, or granite, or 
old red sandstone, as in Cumberland, where the scars 
and cliffs of the Eden Valley are as red as any in 
Devon. The area either covered by, or influenced by, the 
mountains and the moors is very large. In themselves they 
form vast reserves, where man never leaves a trace, and where 
his sole business is the occasional herding of sheep, or the still 
less frequent shooting of grouse. So every man at will can, 
“go up into the wilderness,” for pleasure if he wishes it; and 
can find a wilderness of all altitudes, forms, and dimensions 
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In Yorkshire it will be full of juts of silver-grey limestone, 
and grey “scars,” or precipices, where the bones of the hill 
come through the thin covering of soil. On the fells he will 
find jutting walls of granite or slate, and on the lower 
summits of all the rolling waves of heather. For one river 
or brook in the South he will find the head-waters of a score 
in’ these hills, leaping, trickling, burrowing in the peat, or 
cutting out the faces of the rocks, with waterfalls ever 
growing wider and leaping further, into rock-basins ever ex- 
panding, until they reach the high valleys, and race down 
them to the Tees or the Tyne, the Eden, the Lune, 
the Ribble, or the Swale, up which the salmon run to 
their head-waters, the messengers between the mountains 
and the sea. Yet it must not be supposed, because the 
mountains and fells are treeless and their summits bare and 
alone, that there are no sweet nooks of earth in the North, 
and no smiling farms and warm sequestered dells. These are 
in the valleys, nestling under some “bank” or high bracken- 
crested, fir-topped fringe of moor, with the river sparkling at 
its foot, a myriad of flowers growing in its crevices, birds by 
the hundred dwelling in its sheltered hollows, and on its sunlit 
meadows innumerable lambs. The garden, safely walled, 
is bright with flowers, and fertile in the kindly fruits of the 
earth, and all around are cattle and ponies and the inde- 
pendent sheep and poultry of the North. Of farmyard in the 
Southern sense there is none, for there is no corn except a 
little oats, the straw of which is used as fodder, no stacks, no 
strawyard, and no fattening beeves. The whole land is one 
for pasture, for sheep, for grazing cattle, and for dairies ; 
and the farmer’s most useful servants are his dogs, to which 
even the horses play a secondary part. 

The men of further England are a different race by long 
prescription, and by the effect of natural forces. As a rule 
they are not cultivators, but shepherds, and breeders and 
feeders of cattle. They do not toil in the fields for a weekly 
wage, and have not done so for centuries. The older men 
hire farms, small or large, to bring up their cattle upon. The 
younger men, and women also, engage themselves as “ helps” 
to the others, and live in their houses and share their meals 
on equal terms. There are almost no poor; and though many 
are rich, the daily life of the rich and of the small tenants 
or yeomen differs but little either from that led to-day, or 
from the substantial but homely conditions of two centuries 
ago. They are free, healthy, courteous, and, so far as can be 
seen, quietly and thoroughly happy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE COMING MINISTRY. 
(To tHe Epirok or THE ‘“ SpEcTator.”’] 
S1r,—The constituencies have already decided that there is a 
coming Ministry; the first battle of St. Albans was an 
index of the way the Wars of the Roses were going, the last 
battle of St. Albans gave as broad a hint. But what Ministry 
will come to stay? Here I must admit that, with all due 
humility and confession of comparative ignorance, I cannot 
quite agree with your article headed “ A Fiee.Trade Ministry ” 
(March 19th), It is not a question of what Government may 
find itself in office just after a General Election, but what will 
be there two years afterwards, with a chance of staying there. 
What are the fixed wishes and opinions of the nation? No 
Protection, I hope and believe, no Home-rule, a sound Imperial 
policy, no risking of the results won in South Africa, Army 
reform, naval efficiency, religious education, I think, which 
last means justice to Romanists and Churchmen as well as to 
Nonconformists. Can a purely Radical Government fulfil 
these wishes or uphold these opinions? Can it therefore 
stand? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has, I fear, made 
himself impossible by his want of sympathy with the national 
feeling about South Africa, his want of judgment about Army 
reform and Lord Milner. If a Radical Government tries to 
repeal the Education Act, it will be upset by the Irishmen and 
Unionists combined. If it tries to “square” the Irishmen 
with either Home-rule or special educational advantages for 
Romanists only, it will ve defeated in the Lords, and inevitably 
beaten at the next Election. The nation will back up the 
Lords on those issues. But if it did not repeal or quite recast 
the Education Act, the Nonconformists would desert it, and no 





a 
Radical Government can live without their active sympathy, 
To revert to my opening simile. The contest begun at St 
Albans was ended by a coalition, in which the party beaten 
there had the first place, but dropped its former character, 
Not very long after the next General Election the Duke of 
Devonshire will be Prime Minister if he keeps his health. 
Lord Rosebery will be in the Ministry if he likes; Mr. Asquith 
Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, will be there ; perhaps two 
or three of the present Ministry, dropping their ill-fitting Pro. 
tectionist masquerade. I may be as wrong as prophets usually 
are, but I think the forecast worth recording.—I am, Sir, &e, 

St. Catherine's, Guildford. H. E. Matpey, 





COMBINATIONS AND PERMUTATIONS, 
(To tux Evrror or THE “SpPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It would be interesting to read an accurate list of the 
various alliances, triple and otherwise, which have been 
suggested by the European Press since the beginning of 
February. It would be found, I think, that for variety and 
imaginative power the German Press has established an 
international record, which makes it the more surprising 
that a responsible newspaper, such as the Post pretends to 
be, should accuse English newspaper-diplomats of nervous 
excitement displayed in the search for allies, 


The aforesaid newspaper argues that this eager search for 
allies proves the existence of a serious feeling of weakness, 
‘his is amusing in view of the fact that, every possible and im. 
possible combination against England having been suggested and 
supported for all that it is worth, the German Press (or at any 
rate a part of it) is driven at last to suggest a Triple Alliance em- 
bracing England and Germany, and thus able to dictate a solution 
of the questions of the Near and Far East. But the suggestion, 
which comes from the Kreuz-Zeitung, the country gentleman’s 
newspaper, is really a suggestion faute-de-mieux, and thrown out 
either as a warning to Russia or a comfortable and comforting 
prediction as to the end of the present international movements, 
it reminds one forcibly of the big boy in the private school who, 
finding himself not quite the biggest and in danger of isolation, 
suggests alliance with the very biggest for a campaign of tyranny 
over the rest. 

Poor German Press! One can but be a little sorry for 
these who have seen their two most cherished delusions 
suddenly blown sky-high. It has been a hope of German 
newspaper-diplomats that England and France might be involved 
in the Far Eastern struggle, leaving Germany to secure the 
bone, but it has been a settled conviction that any approach 
to an Anglo-Russian entente was out of the question. Germany 
is apt to get a very good idea of general developments in Russia, 
and the German Press is extremely wroth at discovering the 
existence of a Russian belief that English and Russian interests 
are not necessarily antagonistic. Naturally the Kreuz, for 
instance, accuses Russia of ingratitude, since only the benevo- 
lent neutrality of Germany has given Russia a free hand to move 
her troops to the Far East.. Has the German Press already for- 
gotten the Gortchakoff threat of 1879? But the truth is that the 
“ feeling of weakness” of which the Post talks is on the German, 
and not on the English side. The consistent animosity of the 
German Press towards England makes it feel that in proportion 
as Anglo-Russian antipathies decrease, so the obstacles grow 
which render difficult Bismarck’s alternative road to St. Peters 
burg, and thus increase the loneliness of the German position, 


We have been told recently, and on good authority, that there 
is to be proposed a powerful increase of the German Fleet, and 
nobody seems to believe that it is intended for other than home 
waters. It is suggested that the increase is required to counter- 
balance a possible combination of the French and English Navies 
against Germany, but it seems more likely that it is a bid for 
alliance, an attempt to show that the offensive power of the 
German Navy in a few years’ time will be a welcome addition to 
any coalition including Germany, and a very unwelcome factor 
to be considered in any potential alliance against her. But, 
as the Reichspost observes, a fleet is useless without coal, 
and since it is hardly possible that the increase of the 
German Fleet can be regarded as necessary for coast defence, 
it would seem that if the new programme is really a bid, it must 
be a bid (or should it be “bait” ?) offered to the nation whose 
coaling-stations could make the new fleet effective. At all events, 
it is quite clear that the possibility of an Anglo-Russian entente 
has changed the political situation, by no means to the advantage 
of Germany. 

It seems probable that the repeal of the Jesuit Ordinance 
was a sign that German Imperialism has:reached the conviction 
that its power and vitality are based on Conservative principles, 
and cannot be lacquered into an attractive commercial appear- 
ance, and that therefore the appeal for support must be made 
to autocracy and Ultramontanism, the two European repre 
sentatives of reaction. There is no Bismarck in Germany # 
evolve a new policy capable of dealing with the new situation, 
and the now traditional direction of German diplomacy is not 
suited to the needs of the moment. Therefore it seems possible 
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that in high quarters preparations are being made to leave open 
fe pa to London in case, after years of infatuated mistrust, 

enon aud St. Petersburg should happen to come to terms. 


pe am, Sir, &e., ‘ C. ay: 





AN EARLY FREE-TRADER. 
[To tae Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.”’] 

Sre,—As there were brave men before Agamemnon, so there 
were Free-traders before Adam Smith. One of them was 
Sir Dudley North. In the “Preface” to his “Discourses upon 
Trade,” the date of which is 1691, he observes that— 

“Although to buy and sell, be the Employment of every 
man, more or less: and the Common People, for the most part, 
depend upon it for their daily subsistence: yet there are very 
few who consider Trade in general upon true Principles, but are 
satisfied to understand their own particular Trades, and which 
way to let themselves into immediate gain. And out of this 
active Sphere nothing is so fallacious, and full of Error, as mens 
Notions of Trade. And there is another Reason, why this matter 
seems less understood, than in truth it is. For whenever Men 
consult for the Publick Good, as for the advancement of ‘I'rade, 
wherein all are concerned, they usually esteem the immediate 
interest of their own to be the common Measure of Good and Evil. 
Andthere are many, who to gain a little in their own Trades, 
care not how much others suffer; and each man strives, that all 
others may be fore’d, in their dealings, to act subserviently for 
his Profit, but under the covert of the Publick. 

So Clothiers would have men fore’d to buy their Manufacture ; 
and I may mention such as sell Wool, they would have men 
fore’d to buy of them at an high Price, though the Clothier 
loseth. The Tinners would have their Tin dear, though the 
Merchant profits little. ..... And all the while, not one of 
them will endure to be under a force, to Sell, or Let their own 
Estates at lower rates than the free Market of things will pro- 
duce. Now it is no wonder, that out of these Ingredients a 
strange Medley of Error should result...... It is not long 
since there was a great noise with Inquiries into the Balance of 
Exportation and Importation; and so into the Balance of 'I'rade, 
as they called it. For it was fancyed that if we brought more 
Commodities in, than we carried out, we were on the High-way to 
Ruin. In like manner have we heard much said against the 
East-India Trade, against the French Trade, with many other 
like politick conceits in Trade: most of which, Time and better 
Judgment hath disbanded,” 


The writer then goes on to lay down a series of propositions, 
among which are the following :— 

“That the whole World as to Trade, is but as one Nation or 
People, and therein Nations are as Persons, That the loss of a 
Trade with one Nation, is not that only, separately considered, 
but so much of the Trade of the World rescinded and lost, for all 
is combined together. ‘l'hat there is no Trade unprofitable to the 
Publick; for if any prove so, men leave it off; and wherever the 
Traders thrive, the Publick, of which they are a part, thrives 
also, That to force Men to deal in any prescrib’d manner, may 
such as happen to serve them; but the Publick gains not, 

use it is taking from one Subject, to give to another. That 
no Laws can set Prizes [Prices] in Trade, the Rates of which, 
must and will make themselves; But when such Laws do happen 
to lay any hold, it is so much Impediment to Trade, and therefore 
prejudicial....... In short, 'hat all favour to one Trade or 
interest against another, is an Abuse, and cuts so much of Profit 
from the Public,” 
Such were the broad-minded views of Sir Dudley North more 
than two centuries ago. It would be trespassing too much on 
your space to say anything more about the “Preface” or the 
“Discourses,” but it may not be out of place to quote the 
homely words of wisdom with which the “Postscript” 
ends ;— 

“Thus we may labour to hedgein the Cuckow, but in vain; for 
no People ever yet: grew rich by Policies ; but it is Peace, Industry, 
and Freedom that brings Trade and Wealth, and nothing else.” 
These extracts are transcribed from the copy in the British 
Museum Library. I should add that for my introduction to 
the work I am indebted to my friend Mr. T. G. Forbes, of 
Old Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Dunpas WHITE. 

3 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 





FREE-TRADE AND THE TOBACCO-DUTIES. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Siz,—Your reference to Sir Frederick Wills,‘ M.P., in the 
Spectator of April 2nd would lead one to ask: What is a con- 
sistent Free-trader? Here we have the head of the only 
protected industry in this country professing to be a Free- 
trader. If he be a Free-trader in practice as well as in theory, 
then he must be prepared to admit all foreign manufactured 
tokaccos, cigarettes, and cigars paying the same duty as his 


Imperial Tobacco Company say to this? In vain have I 
asked those connected with some of the leading provincial 
Free-trade papers for an answer to the following question :— 
“Tf the extra duty imposed on foreign manufactured tobaccos, 
&c., has been the means of saving this industry to us against 
American competition, why would a similar duty on other 
manufactured goods not have a like result ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIVINGSTONE HoLmxs. 
Hantsport, Radnor Drive, Liscard. 


[We have no difficulty in answering our correspondent’s 
question. We do not believe that the protection accorded 
to the manufactured tobacco industry has been the means of 
“saving” this industry. We hold that Mr. Gladstone was 
wrong in differentiating the Tobacco-duties so as to favour 
British-made cigars and cigarettes, and to penalise foreign- 
manufactured tobaccos. The duties should have been equalised. 
If they had been, we do not doubt that the industry would 
have flourished quite as much as it now flourishes. But we 
admit that it would now be difficult to withdraw the 
protection, which should never have been given.. That fact, 
however, is an argument against, not in favour of, Protection 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE CRIMINAL AS MAN. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The writer of the article under the above heading in the 
Spectator of April 2nd puts a series of inquiries as to the 
state of mind of Crossman, the Kensal Rise murderer. Was 
there something “superhumanly courageous” in his having 
faced the risks of the discovery of his dreadful secret for 
nearly fifteen months as it lay in the trunk in his cupboard ? 
Or “was it an almost unthinkable callousness that took him 
through the plain, humdrum details of everyday life for fifteen 
months after he knew what he had become? ..... Was he 
kind to animals? Would he pat a dog, for instance, if it 
jumped up athim?..... If a friend of one of the men and 
women whom he met day by day happened to die, would he 
feel and express sorrow with the friends who were left? Was 
there any emotion always deeply felt by the sane man of clear 
brain and clean soul which he could not or did not feel?” 
Mr. George R. Sims goes some way to answer these questions 
in his article, “ What shall We Do with Our Criminals?” in 
the first number of London Opinion :— 

“T have before me, as I write, two letters written from gaol by 
a professional criminal who murdered a young married couple and 
their child in order to get a few pounds, cut them up, and buried 
them ina garden. Being disappointed at the pecuniary result, 
he planned another murder, and endeavoured to commit it a 
night or two afterwards. Everyone who saw this man when he 
was tried at the Old Bailey put him down as a vulgar miscreant 
devoid of all human feeling. But the letters before me are well 
written, and there is not a trace of temper or insanity in them. 
The murderer expresses his regret to the woman he loved that she 
had not been to see him, but he begs her, if she comes, not to 
bring their child, a boy :— 

‘I use this opportunity of writing te let you know that if you 
desire to see me before I go, I should be most happy, and will 
make all necessary application if you will kindly make known to 
me your wishes as soon as possible. At the same time I wish you 
to clearly understand that the matter is entirely in your hands; 
use your own discretion. I should very much like to see you, 
but I certainly should not like you to come if it will upset or dis- 
tress you in any way whatever.’ 

In another letter, written to his brother, he is genuinely 
indignant that his counsel, for the purposes of the defence, 
endeavoured to make out that the prisoner’s father was an 
habitual drunkard, and that he—the murderer—was the victim 
of inherited insanity, He says:— 

‘Dear Harry,—Just received your letter, and am surprised to 
hear the account you give about the various statements made 
against poor dear father. Of course, they are untrue, and were 
not given by my sanction, you may be sure.’ 

But this man went about his crime in the coolest and most 
methodical manner possible. It was a business speculation with 
him, and nothing more. He came out of gaol a few days before 
he committed his dreadful deed, borrowed an umbrella of a 
friend, and pawned it for eighteen pence, the sum he needed to 
take the initial step in his well-thought-out and well-planned 
scheme of wholesale murder.” 


If these letters are genuine, in the sense of revealing genuine 
feeling, they show that there is truth in Mr. Sims’s con- 
tention that the professional criminal regards his crime much 
as a lawyer regards his brief,—viz., as a sheer matter of busi- 
ness which he must carry through as successfully as possible, . 
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character. If this be so, surely it emphasises Sir Robert 
Anderson’s views in favour of the life imprisonment of habitual 
criminals, or at any rate their incarceration under good in- 
fluences until their professional attitude towards crime had 
changed. Unless I am mistaken, legislation in this very direc- 
tion ispending: The destruction of the criminal profession at 
one swoop, and the knowledge on the part of those inclined 
towards it that to embark upon it would mean certain 
deprivation of freedom, appear to be the only effective 
deterrent forces. And yet these deterrents would be power- 
less in the many cases where personal ambition or perverted 
affection has tempted men to the criminal removal of the 
human obstacles in their way. These cases will recur as long 
as man is what he is; but had Crossman been treated as Sir 
Robert Anderson suggested that his class should be treated, 
he would have had no opportunity of crowning his career of 
successful crime in such a hideous way.—I am, Sir, &., 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Red Branch House, Wimbledon. 


[We have always contended that it is absurd, after the 
status of “professional criminal” has been established, as it 
is established by repeated convictions, to turn such persons 
out periodically to prey on society. At present the pro- 
fessional criminal lives in gaol, but is let loose at intervals to 
commit crimes.—EpD, Spectator.] 





PROLEGOMENA TO COMPROMISE ON THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of March 12th I read: “ When a man 
is deharred by the State from teaching the doctrine in which 
he Lclieves to children whose fathers wish them to learn it, it is 
nonsense .. talk of religious liberty as established in France” 
(p. 404). In your issue of March 26th I read: “ But under 
the Kenyon-Slaney Clause this majority can, if they please, 
banish the clergyman from the school he has been accustomed 
to regard as his own” (p. 484). Under the existing Act, he is 
not allowed, and a teacher is not allowed, in the provided 
school, to teach Church children the faith of their fathers ; 
while rates are paid by those who, with a great statesman, 
regard undenominationalism as a “moral monster,” but which 
(while supporting their Church schools) they help to keep 
going without resistance, active or passive. I ask, as one of 
“a section of Churchmen who are no better pleased with the 
Act than the Nonconformists are,” whether, as in France, so 
in England, it is not “ nonsense to talk of religious liberty as 
established.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT F. Jones. 
Cambridge. 


[The French law does not deal with schools wholly or 
partially provided out of public funds, but forbids persons 
who have no aid whatever from the State, but who are private 
individuals, to teach in purely private schools if they belong 
to the religious Orders.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or THE ‘‘Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I ask that, of your courtesy, you will correct a 
misprint in your last issue, which makes the first part of my 
letter (p. 528) pointless ? I wrote: “The Board of Education, 
acting pursuant to the Elementary Education Act, ignores 
any training but that given in the Elementary Training 
Colleges, while the Board of Education, acting pursuant to 
the Board of Education Act, recognises training given by any 
of the Training Colleges named in Appendix D of the Order 
in Council for the Register of Teachers.” This fact has never 
before been pointed out, but may be verified by comparing 
the Elementary School Code with the Regulations for the 

Registration of Teachers.—I am, Sir, &., 

CLARA CARPENTER. 
Datchelor Training College, Camberwell. 





THE RACIAL CONFLICT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[To rae Eprror or THE “SpEcTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—If you will continue your dissertations on the relations 

of whites and negroes in the United States, will you not 

kindly go over your geography first? If you will do so, you 





Ta 
will find that Ohio is situated in the North and not in 
South, and I may add for your information that it hag | 
been reckoned a strong Republican State, and has been very 
“Northern ” in sentiment and politics during and since the 
war. Springfield, where the riots you allude to in the 
Spectator of March 12th occurred, was a stamping-ground 
of abolitionists in the old days, and a terminus of what was 
called the “underground railway.” At the same time that a 
mob of Northerners in Ohio was murdering negroes, you 
might note that a negro criminal who had ravished a whitg 
woman and then murdered her was quictly hanged after trial 
and sentence by due process of law in Roanoke, Virginia, and 
Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, was employing the 
Militia of that State to prevent—and did prevent—any out. 
break against another negro murderer. With these facts in 
mind you ought to be more careful in your accusations 
against the Southern people. Since the latter have been 
allowed to manage their own affairs, and keep the negro ont 
of political power, the races have managed to live far more 
peaceably together, and it is in the States north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line where negro crime produces the most 
dangerous acts of retaliation on the part of infuriated white 
men nowadays.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. F. CADWALADER, 
Baltimore Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 


[Our slip of the pen was as inexcusable as it is inexplicable, 
We were, of course, as well aware as our correspondent that 
Ohio is a Northern State-—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ‘RETVISAN’ AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
ALLIANCE OF 1799. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—Your plea to the Press and to the nation for moderation 
in their natural enthusiasm for our Japanese allies has his. 
torical as well as political reasons to commend it. The mis. 
fortune of war which has landed that fine ship the ‘ Retvisan’ 
on a mudbank in Port Artbur should remind Englishmen 
that a former vessel of the same name formed one of the 
Russian squadron which in 1799 served with Admiral Duncan 
against the Dutch. Curiously enough, the ‘ Retvisan’ of that 
period, during the expedition to the Helder, went ashore on 
the South Haik, but managed to get off without serious 
damage. Is it possible that Vice-Admiral Makharoff, the new 
naval Commander-in-Chief in the Far East, is a descendant 
of that flag officer who served under Lord Duncan’s orders, 
and was reported by him “as having in every instance shown 
himself a faithful ally to the general cause” P—I am, Sir, &c,, 
H. G. Mrrexovse. 
El Biar, Algiers. 





THE EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—‘ It is impossible to define vulgarity” (Spectator 
March 12th). But may one offer the reminder that the 
attempt has been made in these words of John Ruskin ?— 


“Briefly, the essence of all vulgarity lies in want of sensation; 
in incapacity of sympathy, of quick understanding, of ‘tact’ or 
‘touch-faculty ’ of body and soul, which the mimosa has in trees 
and the pure woman above all creatures; fineness and fulness of 
sensation beyond reason—guide and sanctifier of Reason itself. 
Reason can but determine what is true :—it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which alone can recognise what God has 
made good.”—(‘ Sesame and Lilies.”) 


—I am, Sir, &c., B. M. P. 





HAWFINCHES ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—It may be of interest to some of your readers to mention 
that on March 25th no less than four hawfinches—one of which 
was a cock in fine plumage—were observed in my garden 
feeding on some fallen holly-berries. It would be interesting 
to hear from other sources if these somewhat uncommon 
finches are constant, or only occasional, visitors to the suburbs 
of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun A. Haywagp. 
23 The Grange, Wimbledon Common. 
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POETRY. 


THE WATER-CARRIERS: AN AFGHAN BALLAD. 
(FRomM THE PUSHTOO.) 
WHEN evening comes, my Lady attires her head 
(Ah me! how the fire is burning in my heart !) 
In a kerchief broidered with rare and curious art, 
And with flashing jewels her neck is engarlanded. 





Her maidens cluster around her fairer, I ween, 
Fairer than stars in a scented Indian June 

Shine round the path of the glorious golden moon— 
So her maidens laughing gather around their Queen. 


When I see their swaying figures delicate clad, 

Fairer than swans of Kabul or Kandahar, 

Pass by the city gate through the long bazaar, 

Spring shines in my heart, and my soul is happy and 

glad. 

Roses of Persia! see how my Love’s Queen goes 

Fair, clad in delight, passing the whispering vale 

Down to the river, while every nightingale 

Chaunts of her beauty to every listening rose. 

Singing they go, singing in pure delight, 

To fill their pitchers down by the river’s bed. 

Would God that I were the pitcher upon her head, 

And her marble arms were around me day and night. 
MvtranI. 








BOOKS. 


—_—e—— 


SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S HISTORY.* 

Sm Spencer Watpoue has continued his history of the 
first half of the nineteenth century down to the fall of the 
Second Empire, and proposes to extend it ultimately to the 
rout of the Conservatives in 1880. His decision is entirely 
justifiable, for a distance of from twenty to fifty years is 
sufficient for a kind of historical perspective, while the records 
are still ample and popular interest in the period is still 
alive. Something is lost, to be sure, by following, in Ralegh’s 
phrase, “truth so close upon the heels,”—the detachment from 
party interests and the full understanding of historical move- 
ments which come only when time has clarified the past and 
drawn its irrevocable line between the transient and the 
enduring. But much is gained when an historian writes of 
events which he remembers and in which he has known the 
chief actors. It is bound to be to a certain extent partisan 
history, but the bias of a man to whom party creeds are a 
living force is better and more instructive than the academic 
bias which almost all historians have imported into their 
annals even of distant ages. It is better to take sides with 
the Tories or the Whigs because you have known them and 
voted for them than to idolise Frederick the Great because 
of some fancied resemblance in his policy to your own pre- 
possessions. And of all biases in history the Whig is perhaps 
the most venial, for, the Whigs being the party of accuracy, 
method, and common-sense, we shall find less distortion of 
fact and misreading of motives. Sir Spencer Walpole’s par- 
tiality to Whig statesmen and Whig ideals is never aggres- 
sive, but it is always evident. The present book, notwithstand- 
ing, never falls below the dignity and sobriety of history, and 
the author labours to be fair to men and policies that he 
obviously detests, and labours with some success. But that 
enthusiasm which is inseparable from the best historical 
work is found only in passages where his sympathies are fully 
enlisted, as in the story of Cavour's struggle for Italian 
liberty or the wonderful Budgets of Mr. Gladstone. He is 
sometimes guilty of the fault of over-emphasis, as when he 
calls Cobden’s pamphlet on the fear of French invasion 
“perhaps the best model of that type of literature in the 
language.” But, on the whole, imperfect sympathy is the 
only charge that can be brought against his estimate of an 
opponent. He is never unjust, petulant, or disrespectful, 
Which is no small merit in a contemporary history. 

In home politics the period which Sir Spencer Walpole 





* (1) The History of Twent i 
y-five Years (1856-1881). By Sir Spencer Walpole, 
KCB. Vols. I. and II, (1856-1870). London: Longmans and Co, [24s. net. | 
7 a) A History of England. By the Rev J. Franck Bright, D.D. Period V., 
perial Reaction—Victoria (1880-1901).’” Same publishers, [4s, 6d.] 








treats of is chiefly remarkable for the establishment of the 
Free-trade policy of Peel on what appeared to its authors, and 
what we are firmly convinced it will prove to be, a lasting foun- 
dation ; the decay of the Philosophic Radicals, who composed 
the Westminster school, with their formal theory of national 
well-being; the breakdown of the old Toryism, and the 
beginnings of constructive Conservatism under Disraeli; the 
dawn of a movement for both economy and efficiency in all 
branches of administration; and the rise of Ireland to the 
position of the foremost domestic problem. On the strife 
between the economists and the reformers who followed 
Ruskin and Carlyle Sir Spencer Walpole writes with fairness 
and understanding. Perhaps the opposition between the 
schools is best expressed in his comment on Ruskin, who 
“was the preacher who tried to teach men how they should 
behave; while the economist was the interpreter who 
tried to explain how men did behave.” There is a full 
account of the great revolution worked in industrial and 
social life by the progress of science, a fact which 
historians are too apt to omit from their narratives. The 
Volunteer movement and all that it meant are adequately 
appreciated. It presented “to foreign nations the spectacle 
of a people trusted by its Government. There are, perhaps, 
few countries in which the ruling classes could venture to arm 
the masses of the people with the best military weapons which 
they could procure.” On the hopeless confusion of the Irish 
problem, as it then presented itself, he has much valuable 
criticism. His comments on personalities are invariably in- 
telligent, and often acute and memorable, though Sir Spencer 
Walpole is far indeed from any striving after epigram. Of 
Cornewall Lewis, for example, he says happily: “He was one 
of the few men of his age, or indeed of any age, who habitually 
thought.” The best of his portraits is undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Gladstone. Owing much, as he readily acknowledges, to Mr. 

Morley’s Life, he has coloured his picture with personal know- 

ledge and the enthusiasm which a follower has for a friend and 

leader. As an economist he admires the statesman who “ made 
parsimony popular.” As a Liberal he rejoices in every step of 
the process by which the defender of the Conservative faith 
slowly emancipated himself from his traditions and became the 
apostle of progress. The portrait of Disraeli is less satisfactory. 
No Whig, at least no contemporary Whig, can be expected to 
do full justice to the opponent of all that Whiggism held dear. 

Perhaps in such a history an adequate portrait of the Con- 
servative leader would be undesirable. Disraeli cannot be 
summed up in a few antitheses, and a long and subtle dis- 
quisition on his extraordinary personality would have spoilt 
the proportions of the narrative. Sir Spencer Walpole has, 

indeed, much to say that is true and valuable. “Mr. 
Disraeli’s ideas of government, like those of the Third 
Napoleon, were those of an empire founded on a plebiscite,” is 
an excellent way of putting one aspect ofthetruth. Butthere 
is too much insistence upon the “adventurer” side of the 
statesman, and a too ready attribution of inferior motives. 
If we are not mistaken, it was the father of the historian who 

in 1867 eloquently defended the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

against similar charges. We must not omit one quotation 

which shows the pleasantest side of the Whigview. Ina note 
to Vol. IL. p. 162, Sir Spencer Walpole regrets that “if 
parliamentary reform has been attended with many benefits 
and few disadvantages, it should have introduced us to 
a House of Commons which is incapable of appreciating 

the classical quotations in which the giants of previous ages 
delighted.” 

But the chief activity of the epoch is to be found in its 
foreign policy. While economists were wrangling over 
Budgets and reformers clamouring for increased representa- 
tion, Italy was being expanded into a nation, the United 
States were realising their destiny in the greatest war of the 
century, Germany under the iron hand of Bismarck was being 
moulded into an Empire, and the Third Napoleon was running 
his meteor-like career to the darkness of 1870. Nothing could 
be better than the portrait of Lord Palmerston—“ the best 
type which public life has afforded, of the best class which this 
country has produced ”—the Minister “who secured the in- 
dependence of Belgium, and who worked with ability and 
success to secure the freedom and union of Italy ”—“ who 
made us the most detested nation in Europe, and left us after 
his death without a single ally ”»—“‘ who played the game of 
brag on the card-table of Europe” till he met a stronger player 
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in Bismarck, and retired broken and defeated. Nor would it 
be easy to find a more accurate and sympathetic account of 
the great game for Italian liberty, and the three players, 
Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Cavour. He has a true under- 
standing of the United States in their relation to England as 
“the greatest of English colonies,” and of Mr. Lincoln, as of 
“all the men born to the Anglo-Saxon race in the nineteenth 
century the one who deserves the highest place in history.” 
With the assistance of recently published documents he is 
able to give a coherent account of the subtle policy by which 
Bismarck created Germany and brought the French Emperor 
to his ruin. Of the unhappy Napoleon III, that dreamer out 
of season, he has given a fair and temperate estimate, which 
is a valuable corrective to the violence of Mr. Paul’s attack. 
However much we may condemn his methods and ambitions, 
we can yet see in his dreams some elements of nobility, and 
in his character some perverted magnanimity and courage. 
The débdcle of 1870 is a tragedy because both protagonists 
were of greater stature than the common, and both fought 
for causes in themselves not unworthy. 

If there is one merit which appeals to us especially in Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s volumes, it is the absence of dogmatism. 
While his own views are clearly outlined, they are not thrust 
upon the reader with any Sinaitic fervour. The narrative, 
indeed, contains some signal warnings against dogmatism, in 
the many instances cited of human fallibility. We find, for 
example, the Times in 1859 describing Free-trade as “not so 
much a prevalent opinion as an article of national faith”; 
Lord Macaulay, writing in 1850, declaring that scarcely a 
volume published in the preceding quarter of a century— 
the floruié of Carlyle, Ruskin, Newman, Dickens, and 
Thackeray—would be remembered in 1890; and Mr. 
Disraeli in 1859 describing the Suez Canal as a “futile and 
impossible idea.” The style is generally sober and dignified, 
and fully worthy of the matter; and we can cordially con- 
gratulate Sir Spencer Walpole on the successful performance 
of a far from easy task, and on having made a real contribution 
to the enlightened understanding of modern history. 

Dr. Bright’s History of England, 1880 to 1901, may be 
coupled with the main subject of this notice. It takes up the 
tale ten years after Sir Spencer Walpole leaves off, and con- 
fines itself to English policy. It is properly called in its sub- 
title the “Imperial Reaction,” since the two decades it deals 
with mark especially the overthrow of a too narrow Liberalism 
and the introduction into English politics of Imperialism in 
the shape of a reasoned and practical creed. Dr. Bright bas 
given us an admirable and useful summary of events, done 
with the conciseness which is necessary if one is to avoid 
profitless disputation on contemporary events. It is not a 
book which calls for elaborate criticism; but we would sug- 
gest that in subsequent editions the proofs be more carefully 
revised. There are a good number of small errors and mis- 
spellings of proper names. 





HAKLUYT'’S VOYAGES.* 
Tae third and fourth volumes of Messrs. MacLehose’s 
excellent reprint of Hakluyt’s Voyages far surpass their 
predecessors in interest. The author has left behind the 
period of archaeology, and is now dealing with the exploits 
of his own time,—the golden age of discovery and adventure. 
But it was not as yet the unknown countries of the Antipodes 
which tempted our intrepid merchants. There were still 
markets to conquer as near home as Persia and Russia, and 
the journeys into these countries have all the colour and 
wonder of romance. But while the travellers brought home 
with them such stories as we cannot read to-day without 
excitement, while they described what they saw and heard in 
a prose which no modern traveller will ever rival, they were, 
if merchandise was their aim, sternly practical. In the year 
1579, for instance, one Morgan Hubblethorne, dyer, was sent 
into Persia, and, before he set out, he received from Richard 
Hakluyt, of the Middle Temple, a cousin of the author, certain 
directions which should guide his journey and control his 
research. “In Persia you shall find carpets”—thus wrote 
Hakluyt—“ of coarse thrummed wool, the best of the world, 
and excellently coloured; those cities and towns you must 








* The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafiques, and Discoveries of the English 
Nation. By Richard Hakluyt. Vols.IILaud1V. Glasgow: James MacLehose 
and Sonus. (12s. Od. each vol.J 








aac, 
repair to, and you must use means to learn all the order of 
the dyeing of those thrums, which are so dyed as neither rain, 
wine, nor yet vinegar can stain.” Nor was this all, He was 
counselled also to learn the arts of colouring silks and stain; 
linen cloth; and Hakluyt thought that it were no harm to 
acquire the cunning which they had in Persia of making “jin 
buskins of Spanish leather flowers of many kinds, in mogt 
lively colours, and those the Courtiers do wear there.” And 
finally the honest dyer received this solemn admonition ; “Set 
down in writing whatsoever you shall learn from day to day, lest 
you should forget, or lest God should call you to his merey.” 
Still more precise were the notes given by the same Richard 
Hakluyt to Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman, who were sent by 
the merchants of the Muscovy Company to discover the North. 
East Strait. These adventurers were not to be content to 
make maps and find markets; they were to note the industries, 
arts, and warlike armaments of the peoples through whose 
countries they passed. They were bidden to bring home 
with them, if they might, “ from Cambalu or other civil place, 
one or other young man,” although they left one for him, 
They were also ordered “to bring thence some old printed 
book, to see whether they have had print there before it 
was devised in Europe, as some write.” From all which it ig 
clear that, though profit was the chief end of this and many 
other expeditions, the Elizabethans did not neglect the artg 
of life nor the science of anthropology, and Richard Hakluyt’s 
wise directions might well serve as hints to travellers to this 
day. 

The voyage of Master Jerome Horsey, gentleman and 
servant to her Majesty, had another aim. He was despatched 
to Moscow in 1584 to attend the solemn and magnificent 
coronation of Pheodor Ivanowich, Emperor of Russia; and 
a very noble pageant it proved, Horsey was treated with 
the respect due to his Queen. He was placed in a fit 
room to see all the solemnity; he was permitied for a while 
to hold the Imperial staff, “ of an unicorn’s horn of three foot 
and a half in length beset with rich stones”; and after the 
ceremony “he had the same day sent him 70 dishes of 
sundry kinds of meats, with 3 carts laden with all sorts of 
drinks very bountifully.” Only one incident marred the 
triumph and happiness of the occasion. When Master Jerome 
Horsey was summoned to the Emperor, some of the nobility 
wished that a merchant of Netherland called John de Wale, 


who professed himself a Spanish subject, should precede the 


Englishman. “ Whereunto,” we cannot but quote the exact 
words, “ Master Horsey would in no case agree, saying he 
would have his legs cut off by the knees, before he would yield 
to such an indignity offered to his sovereign, the Queen's 
Majesty of England, to bring the Emperor a present, in 
course, after the King of Spain’s subject, or any other what- 
soever.” It is satisfactory to record that the Englishman won 
the day, and kissed the Emperor's hand before the subject of 
the Spanish King. 

From a literary point of view, the best work in the book is 
undoubtedly Giles Fletcher's description of Russia. This is 
written with a stately simplicity which recalls, at a distance, the 
Commentaries of Caesar. The author describes the climate, the 
cities, and the native commodities of Russia with a picturesque 
ness possible only to an eyewitness. Of the Russian Army he 
has buta poor opinion. “The Russ,” says he, “ trusteth rather 
to his number than to the valour of his soldiers, or good ordering 
of his forces. Their marching or leading is without all order, 
save that the four Polskey or Legions, whereinto their army 
is divided, keep themselves several under their ensigns, and 80 
thrust all on together in a hurry, as they are directed by their 
general.” In a set battle the Russian soldiers were hidden 
within a running or moving castle. “This walking or moving 
Castle,” writes Fletcher, “is so framed, that it may be set up 
in length (as occasion doth require) the space of one, two, 
three, four, five, six, or seven miles: for so long it will reach. 
It is nothing else but a double wall of wood to defend them 
on both sides bebiud and before, with a space of three yards 
or thereabout, betwixt the two sides: so that they must stand 
within it, and have room enough to charge and discharge 
their pieces, and to use their other weapons. It is closed at 
both ends, and made with loop holes on either side, to lay out 
the nose of their piece, or to push forth any other weapon.” 
This might seem a cumbersome artifice against the cunning, 
light-armed, well-mounted Tartars, but it should be remem 
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eo 
that the Tartars had no ordnance, and maybe the 

eo walls were at least a defence against a sudden 
Ww 
ae, nomadic Tartars are well described by Giles 
Pleteber. They built no towns, and had no houses which were 

; drawn upon wheels. They lived upon horseflesh, which 
Ps ferred to beef or mutton, because the meat is stronger, 
bef Tartar were taken by a Russian he would be sure to 
“ horse-leg at his saddle-bow. But despite their barbarous 
po they were very subtle in warfare, and more expert 
pes any people in the world in contriving ambushes and 
parse stratagems. In cruelty they were incomparable, and 
yecustemed to burn and slay as they went. Bui iravels in 
Russia do not fill the volumes. We have also an account 
of the Spanish Armada, “the miraculous victory achieved by 
the English fleet, under the discreet and happy conduct of the 
right honourable, right prudent and valiant lord, the Lord 
uate Howard, Lord High Admiral of England.” The 
account is translated from the Latin of Emanuel van Meteran, 
who, though, being a Dutchman, he desires to explain the part 
played by his own country in the affair, is yet loyal to 
England. Having a knowledge of seamanship, he observes 
vith enthusiasm how again and again the English recovered 
the vantage of the wind from the Spaniards, and he describes 
the final battle off Gravelines with much spirit. But, indeed, 
wherever you open these volumes you find that which is worth 
the reading. The portraits and maps, moreover, are of the 
greatest value. We have but one fault to find: we should 
have welcomed such brief bibliographical notes as would tell 
us where Hakluyt found his Voyages, and with what freedom 
he treated his texts. We believe, for instance, that his version 
of Giles Fletcher’s description of Russia is imperfect. But 
perhaps the last volume will resolve our doubts, and give 
the student of Hakluyt the information which he desires. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
TERE is no mistaking the vigour of Mr. Paterson’s verse ; 
there is no difficulty in feeling the strong human interest 
which moves in it. It is true that the whole book is not for 
all readers. . When the “ Disqualified Jockey ” tells his story, 
most of us can see that there was some cheating somewhere, 
but may be a little hazy as to what precisely happened. So 
inthe tale of “ Saltbush Bill’s Second Fight” we understand 
that “Stingy Smith” was taken in, paying a five-pound 
note to a sham prize-fighter for a sham thrashing that was 
administered to the obnoxious Bill, but it would not be easy 
to expound the text throughout. In short, there is a 
considerable element of what is strange, if not unin- 
telligible. There are pictures of life which are doubtless 
genuine, but of which it is not easy to get the true 
perspective. And we must say that our author would have 
done better if he had had a candid friend to tell him, not 
after publication—for here the critic comes in to play the 
part—but before, what poems or parts of poems are unequal 
to their place. “The Last Trump,” for instance, might very 
well have been spared. The domestic tragedy of the partner 
at whist who plays a “volunteer,” and lets the antagonists 
in to establish a suit, is a not uncommon experience. 
But it is incredible that any one should sit down to a whist- 
table and say that there “might, perhaps, be a fourteenth 
tramp.” And as for the last stanza, there are many people 
who, after reading it, would never open the volume again. 
Still, after all deductions made, there remains a considerable 
amount of strong plain verse, verse that appeals effectively 
to common human sympathies, to pity and resentment, to 
the love of home and country. ‘The most characteristic 
poem in the volume is the “Song of the Future.” We call 
it “characteristic,” not because it is phrased in the 
characteristic language of the racecourse or the prize-ring, 
but because it is full of the spirit of a newcountry. Australia 
has no past; but it has a future, a future of hope, but not 
without shadows of fear. Here is a picture of what the 
pioneers of a past generation beheld :— 
“Upon the Western slope they stood 

And saw—a wide expanse of plain 

As far as eye could stretch or see 

Go rolling westward endlessly. 





ma) Bio Grande’s Last Race, and other Verses. By A. B. Paterson, London: 
an! Sou, "[3a, 6d, net) Poems, By Will Foster. Selby: Bellerby 








The native grasses, tall as grain, 

Were waved and rippled in the breeze ; 
From boughs of blossom-laden trees 
The parrots answered back again. 
They saw the land that it was good, 

A land of fatness all untrod, 

And gave their silent thanks to God. 


The way is won! The way is won! 
And straightway from the barren coast 
There came a westward-marching host, 
That aye and ever onward prest 

With eager faces to the West, 

Along the pathway of the sun.” 


But then comes in the note of disappointment and failure :— 


“ But times are changed, and changes rung 
From old to new—the olden days, 
The old bush life and all its ways 
Are passing from us all unsung. 
The freedom, and the hopeful sense 
Of toil that brought due recompense, 
Of room for all, has passed away, 
And lies forgotten with the dead. 
Within our streets men cry for bread 
In cities built but yesterday. 


The stunted children come and go 
In squalid lanes and alleys black; 
We follow but the beaten track 
Of other nations, and we grow 

In wealth for some—for many, woe.” 


The lines we have italicised have the magic of true poetry. 


One more specimen of Mr. Paterson’s verse we must gives 


' and it shall be one of which the appeal shall be universal. 
| It is from “ With French to Kimberley ” :— 


“His column was five thousand strong—all mounted men—and 
guns: 
There met, beneath the world-wide flag, the world-wide 
Empire’s sons ; 
They came to prove to all the earth that kinship conquers 


space, 

And those who fight the British Isles must fight the British 
race! 

From far New Zealand’s flax and fern, from cold Canadian 
snows, 

From Queensland plains, where hot as fire the summer sun- 
shine glows ; 

And in the front the Lancers rode that New South Wales had 
sent: 

With easy stride across the plain their long, lean Walers went. 

Unknown, untried, those squadrons were, but proudly out they 
drew 

Beside the English regiments that fought at Waterloo. 

From every coast, from every clime, they met in proud array, 

To go with French to Kimberley to drive the Boers away. 


He crossed the Riet and fought his way towards the Modder 
bank. 

The foemen closed behind his march, and hung upon the flank. 

The long, dry grass was all ablaze, and fierce the veldt fire 


runs ; 

He fought them through a wall of flame that blazed around 
the guns! 

Then limbered up and drove at speed, though horses fell and 
died ; 

We might not halt for man nor beast on that wild, daring ride. 

Black with the smoke and parched with thirst, we pressed the 
livelong day 

Our headlong march to Kimberley to drive the Boers away. 


And French rode into Kimberley ; the people cheered amain, 

The women came with tear-stained eyes to touch his bridle 
rein, 

The starving children lined the streets to raise a feeble cheer, 

The bells rang out a joyous peal to say ‘ Relief is here!’ 

Ay! we that saw that stirring march are proud that we can say 

We went with French to Kimberley to drive the Boers away.” 


It was the note of the greatest of Teachers that “the 


common people heard Him gladly.” Poets must sometimes 
be oracular; they have that to say which cannot be put into 
| plain words; but they ought also to have an easily intelligible 
| message for all, and this is a quality which is certainly to be 
| found in Mr. Foster's poems. 

ring, for instance, in “ The Battle of Quiberon Bay”; but, if 
| quoted at all, it must be quoted whole, and that is forbidden 
by lack of space. 
quality from his “Coronation Song,” 
praised because it is not without an undertone of the 
“ Recessional ” :— 


There is the true patriotic 


We may give a specimen of Mr. Foster's 
all the more to be 


“ What they won, shall we not keep ?—to their glory add ? 
Arméd with their temper, in their spirit clad, 
In the quest of honour still divinely mad, 
Brave as proven heroes and as children glad ? 
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Nourished unto battle, ready for the foe, 
Heedless of the bitter, temperate of the blow, 
Followers of wisdom neither swift nor slow, 
Dauntless to the day of doom ever will we go. 


Up the hard hills toiling to the higher ways, 
Pure in heart and pure in life, living strenuous days, 
Swift and frank our faults to own, swift the foe to praise, 
Through defeat grown sterner, stronger through delays, 
Sons of them whose tears and blood got us victory, 
Proud of this great heritage builded by the free— 
What though all the envious world arm our foe to be ? 
We will march from land to land linking sea to sea.” 
Here is a picture which shows the touch of a practised hand 
as well as the fruit of an observant eye:— 
“ Each sunset Autumn stands 
And scans the rippling fields of drooping rye, 
Shading with archéd hands 
Dark dreamy eyes against the blaze of sky: 
Her smile is tinged with pride,— 
Ripe fruits blush round her feet, a sickle burns beside. 
Soon shall her joyous call 
Charm from the village homes their rustic glory ; 
The lines of wheat shall fall, 
The piled-up sheaves hang down their earlocks hoary ; 
Homeward the load shall sway, 
Robbed by light-fingered trees upon its labouring way.” 


That last line is a peculiarly happy fancy. We shall not see 
this common sight again without remembering this pretty 
conceit. 





GREEK RELIGION.* 


Durine the last few years the study of Greek religion has 
been revolutionised; as late as the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century there was a tendency to neglect the ritual 
of the Greeks, and to treat their religion from the standpoint 
of mythology, the key to which was exclusively in the hands 
of the “Solar” school. The application of anthropological 
science to Greek studies has exploded the sun-myth, at least 
among English scholars; in Germany the views of Kuhn and 
Preller are still current, in forms more or less disguised, 
although many of the Germans have not been backward in 
accepting the newer methods, of which Mannhardt, himself a 
German, was a pioneer. It would, of course, be rash to affirm 
that the present treatment of ancient beliefs and cults may 
not, in its turn, be largely modified. But the gain is solid 
and permanent, that Greek religion is no longer considered 
asa thing apart, or, at the most, as one of the branches of 
“Aryan mythology”; its origins and underlying substance 
can now be elucidated by analogies in every savage or semi- 
civilised country, from China to Peru. In the first triumph 
of the anthropological method the religion of the Greeks 
suffered perhaps a temporary loss of dignity; it was rudely 
shaken from its Hellenic calm and aloofness, and jostled in a 
crowd of Maoris and Mexicans and Todas. Even thus it 
gained in human interest, and it has recovered its dignity. 
Anthropology and folk-lore are now viewed in a truer 
perspective, and their relation to classical religion is better 
understood. They are indispensable to the study of its 
origins and development, but they are not the study itself. 
We cannot appreciate the significance of Demeter and Per- 
sephone without some knowledge of the various forms in which 
the Corn-spirit (to take a familiar example) is embodied by 
the savage and the peasant; but the Greek goddesses stand 
for much more in religion, as in art and literature, than 
a Jack-in-the-Green or a Mother-of-the-Maize. When we 
have taken account of all the common human elements 
which form the basis of a religion, we are only at the 
outset of our task; the specific religious development of 
every people must stand by itself. And in the case of a 
highly gifted and imaginative people like the Greeks, the 
superstructure of their religion may well be as interesting 
and important as the foundations. The times are not yet 
ripe for a complete history of Greek religion, in which the 
huge mass of ancient material shall be sifted, and the con- 
flicting methods of modern interpretation shall be balanced 
by an impartial judgment. The task will require the learning 
of a Gruppe combined with the insight of a Boissier. 
Meanwhile, Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena deals with some 
aspects of Greek religion in a manner worthy of her reputa- 
tion as one of the foremost scholars who are working in this 





field. The author is mainly concerned with certain 
Greek ritual; for, as she observes, “what a people does ; a 
lation to its gods must always be one clue, and perhapg » 
safest, to what it thinks. The first preliminary to any seieay 
understanding of Greek religion is a minute ey. tie 
of its ritual.” In the opening chapters a distinction jg din 
between Olympian and Chthonic ritual. According c. 
theory which Miss Harrison elaborates as the main te 
of her book, the two forms of ritual are to be different; 
The service (depaxsia) of the Olympian deities jg mai} 
a free-will tribute of honour on the part of man wie 
the gods repaid by a certain general benevolence, Fro 
this standpoint religion was but a friendly fellowship a 
divine powers. The yoke of the Olympians was easy ; Mis 
Harrison cites the words of Pericles (Thue. II. 38), why 
describes sacrifices as “ opportunities of recreation,” Ano 
and equally apposite, passage in Thucydides (V. 105) might 
have been added, in which the Athenians, defending their 
practice of the precept “Might is right,” have no fey af 
divine punishment: “in our friendly relation with the gods 
we shall not be wanting.” Far removed from this easy-goi 
attitude was the motive of Chthonic ritual, which aimed at 
the riddance of ghosts or the placation of underworld Aeities 
the mainspring of such ceremonies is deso:dcrspovie, a fear of 
spirits. The formula of Olympian cults is do ut des; o 
Chthonic rites, do ut abeas. 

It is, of course, indisputable that there was this double sid 
of Greek religion; but the author is on far less certain 
ground when she divides the religion into a lower and higher 
stratum, and (following Professor Ridgeway’s ethnography) 
assigns the Chthonic ritual to the primitive Pelasgian, 
the Olympian to the conquering Achaeans. For example, 
she shows, more or less convincingly, that several festivals 
such as the Diasia at Athens, were originally sacred to ghosts 
or underworld gods, and were concerned with purification; 
the real meaning of the Diasia was afterwards obscured by an 
attribution of the festival to Zeus. But in this and similar 
cases there need be no question of an “overlaying” of cults, 
or of “two religions, alien in ritual, alien in significance, 
never more than mechanically fused.” ‘“ Fear” and “ cheer. 
ful service” may be logically incompatible mainsprings of 
worship; but common experience shows that men may k 
actuated by such a mixture of motives in their psychology 
of religion. The legacy of Achaean “cheerfulness” to the 
later Greeks is yet to be proved. With regard to the 
Diasia, we may grant that Zeus appropriated an originally 
Chthonic cult. But there need be no question of racial 
change, or of definite strata in religious development; an 
underworld “Zeus” is as old as Homer (Zl. IX. 457) and 
Hesiod (Op. 465), and the transference of the festival may 
easily be due to his confusion with the Olympian Zeus. 


With the Olympian system generally Miss Harrison is not 
concerned, except in working out her theory of a superposition 
of Olympian cults on the earlier stratum. But it may be here 
remarked that the author’s treatment of the individual 
Olympians seems far too contemptuous. Athena, for in- 
stance, was always, we imagine, much more than ao 
“incarnate city of Athens...... a non-human, unreal 
abstraction.” The average Athenian of the fifth century B.C. 
must have cared infinitely more for the cult of his patron 
than for the placation of ghosts; the goddess of the 
Parthenon was a present deity. Miss Harrison has herself 
emphasised the importance of Athena in her earlier book 


(Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens) ; but in the 


Prolegomena she seems to overrate the ghosts and bogeys, 
and does less than justice to the “splendid phantoms of 
an Olympic pageant.” If the Homeric theology grew 
obsolete as a system, the gods who formed the component 
parts of the system were still potent, each in his ow 
city. On the origin of the gods the author has much to 
say in two chapters (“The Making of a Goddess” and “The 
Making of a God”) which will interest even a reader who 
does not agree with her conclusions. She is strongly 
opposed to “ systems such as that of Preller and Max Miller, 
that see in ancient deities impersonations of natural 
phenomena”; holding the view that the primitive goddesses 
reflected a matriarchal stage of society, while the later 
Olympian system is patriarchal. That the ancestors of the 





* Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, By Jane E, Harrison. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. [15s. net.] 


people whom we call Greeks passed through a matriarchal 
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stage is possible enough ; but the existence of goddesses, 
called simply Mother and Maid (the prototypes of Demeter 
and Persephone), is hardly a proof. The Mother-goddess, in 
Miss Harrison's words, “ was almost necessarily envisaged as 
the Earth”; but the conception of Earth as the mother of all 
things is surely too natural and universal to be the special 
product of a matriarchal society. Nor need we follow the 
guthor in her ingenious arguments in support of a matriarchal 
Hera and Aphrodite. As for Zeus, he is a mere Olympian 
interloper, to whom Miss Harrison denies a place among 
indigenous gods. This will be a hard saying to those who 
remember Homer's “ Pelasgian Zeus of Dodona,” although 
the author relies on the statement of Herodotus that the 
Pelasgian gods were originally nameless. 

The latter half of the volume is an eminently suggestive 
sketch on a subject which was of first-rate importance in the 
history of Greek religion,—the coming of Dionysus and the 
rise of Orphicism. A detailed account of Miss Harrison’s 
views would occupy too much space; it must suffice to say 
that the reader will find that most interesting, if intricate, 
subject discussed with equal lucidity and learning. Miss 
Harrison has mastered the literature on the Orphics, from 
Lobeck to Dieterich and Maass, from the last of whom 
she differs by holding the euhemeristic, but very probable, 
view that Orpheus was a real personality. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the skilful 
use of evidence drawn from vase-paintings excellently repro- 
duced. Ina work which, though it may be read with interest 
by the “ English” reader, will primarily appeal to the scholar, 
actual quotations from the Greek would seem preferable to 
the numerous English versions; many of these, however, are 
of considerable merit; and from the literary point of view the 
inclusion of extracts from Mr. Gilbert Murray’s beautiful 
translation of Euripides is a feature which we would not 
willingly miss. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue editor of the Nineteenth Century caters in his April 
number for tastes of all kinds, and with no little success. On 
the topic of the hour there are three informing articles,—that 
of Mr. Longford on “The History of Port Arthur” having 
the advantage of intimate topographical knowledge, but 
being marred by a certain intemperateness of expression, his 
anti-Russian bias moving him to the observation that in 
“pricking the Russian as they pricked the Chinese bubble” 
the Japanese “are rendering a service which should command 
the gratitude of the civilised world.” Mr. Longford holds 
that Port Arthur is impregnable from the sea, unless it falls to 
high-angle fire, but confidently predicts that the garrison will 
bestarved into surrender by a land investment at the isthmus 
of Talienwan.——General Sir Frederick Maurice disposes of 
“Russia’s Charge against Japan” by reference to his own 
volume, Hostilities without Declaration of War, compiled at 
the instance of Sir Archibald Alison, the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department in 1882. His conclusion is that the divergent 
action of different States is simply a question of opportunity. 
Maritime States have greater facilities for sudden strokes, 
and so since 1700 “ Britain struck thirty of these blows, France 
thirty-six, Russia seven (not reckoning her habitual practice 
towards Turkey and other bordering Asiatic States, including 
China), Prussia seven, Austria twelve, the United States five.” 
—tThe ability of Japan to stand the financial strain of a 
long war has been so freely canvassed that Mr. Eltzbacher’s 
article, based on the official statistical handbooks, will be read 
With interest. Mr. Eltzbacher’s verdict is favourable all along 
the line. He finds evidence of unparalleled economic progress, 
coupled with solid prosperity. Japan’s productive enterprises 
are entirely her own, and paid for with Japanese money; the 
entire interest on borrowed money from abroad amounts 
probably to nomore than £1,000,000sterling. The capital of her 
National Debt—£56,350,000—is equal to the budgetary revenue 
of only two years (as against five years in the case of Great 
Britain) ; two-thirds of that Debt are held in J. apan, and her 
entire foreign indebtedness only amounts to about £15,500,000. 
Finally, while “J apan, with characteristic self-reliance, im- 
mediately issued an immense war loan at home, which has 
proved a complete success, Russia has.taken to her traditional 
expedient of printing banknotes, and has tried, so far in vain, 
to borrow money abroad.” Sir Rowland Blennerbassett, in 








an interesting paper on “University Education in Ireland,” 
breaks a lance on behalf of the Queen’s Colleges, of one of 
which he is the President. Though a severe critic of German 
diplomacy, Sir Rowland is a firm believer in the multiplication 
of Universities on the German model. The keynote of his 
article, which no doubt expresses the views of many enlightened 
Roman Catholic laymen, is to be found in the saying that 
“if University education is to bring home scientific culture 
to the great mass of the people, it is impossible for it to do 
so on centralised lines.” The main features of his suggested 
scheme of Irish University reform are: (1) to leave Trinity 
College, Dublin, to shake off all remaining trammels connected 
with its origin, and become the great national University of 
Ireland ; (2) to reconstruct a University on the lines of the 
old Queen’s—which was overthrown by the hostility of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and of obscurantist Protestants— 
and (3) to reform the Royal University “so as to enable it to 
meet the wants not met either by Trinity or by a reconstructed 
Queen’s. These Universities should all be as free as possible 
of State control and preserved from the blighting influence of 
official interference.”———By far the most entertaining reading 
in the number is provided by Lady Ribblesdale in her vivacious, 
if occasionally indiscreet, reminiseences of a visit to Hawarden 
in the early “nineties,” and by Professor Giles’s admirable 
résumé of what the Chinese have thought and written about 
dreams during the past twenty-five centuries. 

In view alike of his own record and of his recent official 
position as Lord Curzon’s private secretary, especial interest 
attaches to Sir Walter Lawrence’s article on “India’s Dual 
Problem” in the new National Review. The dual problem is to 
keep India at once safe and contented. Lord Curzon’s efforts 
in the latter direction are summarised in the opening pages of 
the article, but its real significance is concentrated in the 
writer’s elucidation of the motives and meaning of the Vice- 
roy’s visit to the Persian Gulf and the Mission to Tibet. Sir 
Walter Lawrence speaks with no uncertain accent as to our 
relations with Russia in the Middle East. “ Russian activity 
and aggressiveness in Seistan and her appearance in the 
Persian Gulf are a menace to our Empire.” He applauds 
Lord Lansdowne’s frank and timely warning that what had 
been done in Manchuria would not be permitted in Persia, and 
endorses Captain Mahan’s view that an enormous danger to 
our Empire would result from the control of the Gulf passing 
into the hands of a foreign State of considerable naval 
potentiality——-The “ Open Letter to the Prime Minister” on 
the position of the Unionist party is written from the stand- 
point of a Chamberlainite “ hustler,” who is sorely wounded by 
the “deep disloyalty to Mr. Chamberlain contemplated in 
the Wharton amendment.” Mr. Balfour is acquitted of 
any complicity in these “ill-judged maneuvres,” but is 
solemnly adjured to abandon the futile policy of retaliation. 
——Mr. Maurice Low in his monthly paper on “ American 
Affairs” has some instructive comments on the gradual 
estrangement of America from Russia. This altered attitude, 
he contends, was anticipated by Lord Pauncefote, whose diplo- 
macy “had a single purpose in view—to nullify the malign in- 
fluence of Russia, and to cement the relations between England 
and the United States.” In regard to the Presidential election, 
Mr. Low shows how the stars in their courses continue to fight 
for Mr. Roosevelt, the death of Mr. Hanna being followed by the 
candidature of Mr. Hearst, which the New York Evening Post 
has denounced with a severity all the more remarkable when 
the honourable record of that paper is considered :— 

“It is not a question of policies, but of character. An agitator 
we can endure; an honest radical we can respect; a fanatic we 
can tolerate ; but alow voluptuary, trying to sting his jaded senses 
to a fresh thrill by turning from private to public corruption, is a 
new horror in American politics.” 

We donot know enough of Mr. Hearst’s personal record to beable 
in any way to endorse or correct this judgment. We quote the 
passage as a sign of the deep feeling aroused by the suggested 
candidature.——Count Albert de Mun, leader of the Roman 
Catholic party in the Chamber of Deputies and a member of the 
French Academy, contributes a very long but extremely in- 
teresting paper on“ The Religious Crisis in France.” We have 
not space to enter into his long historical study of the “lay” 
movement, but may note his deliberately expressed conviction 
that it is not aimed merely against the Roman Catholic Church 
and its doctrines, but against Christianity,—nay, against the 
very idea of religion itself. In support of this view he quotes 
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the remarkable utterance of M., Delpech, a Ministerialist 
Senator, as to the “ disappearance of the Galilean, the lying 
God.” Count de Mun disposes of the allegation that the 
Anti-Dreyfusard agitation was engineered by the Jesuits by 
an examination of the antecedents of the Generals, Staff 
Officers, and members of the Courts-Martial ; he also shows that 
the value of the real property owned by the Congregations 
was greatly overestimated, On the other hand, his description 
of that notorious journal La Croiz as a “popular journal 
which was very well conducted,’ but whose activity was 
perhaps ill-timed, is a good example of what the grammarians 
call mezosis. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., who proposed the Chinese 
labour, amendment to the Address in the House of Commons, 
contributes an excellent article on that subject to the April 
Contemporary. Perhaps the most effective passage is that in 
which he gives reason for his belief that if the unskilled 
labour on the surface were allotted to the whites, the present 
complement of seventy thousand Kaffirs would amply suffice 
for all the rougher work below ground, provided the fullest 
possible use were made of mechanical appliances. The existence 
of multitudes of cheap coloured workers has led, as in all 
similar cases, to the neglect of labour-saving appliances :— 

“In none of the Transvaal mines, with, I believe, the single 
exception of the Village Main Reef, is there any system of steam 
or electrical haulage underground, in none is there even a horse 
or a mule to supplement the brute force of human labour. Every 
tubful' of rock is pushed from the working-place to the shaft by 
men—a system of traction which, were it still existing in a coal or 
iron-stone mine in England, would command the attention of 
experts as a remarkable illustration of the almost forgotten 
devices of a bygone day. The use of machine-drills, again, is still 
very partial.” 

As against the argument that the Chinese immigration may 
bring in its train a fractional number of white men to do 
skilled work and act as supervisors, Mr. Samuel retorts that 
if it brings Englishmen by hundreds, it will exclude 
them by thousands. With one more quotation we take 
leave of Mr. Samuel’s article. “ When two races live side 
by side difficulties almost invariably arise 

Transvaal there will be four.’——Dr. E. J. Dillon’s monthly 
article on “ Foreign Affairs” contains an interesting analysis 
of Russian finances. He admits that the Russian method of 
making up accounts is a Chinese puzzle to Europeans, but, 
when the worst is admitted, believes that the authorities now 
dispose of a large war fund,—about £52,000,000. As he puts 
it, “ Russia is a very poor country with a rich Government.” 
M. Kokofftseff’s sanguine expectations as to the cost of the 
war, however, deserve to be put on record. He thinks “it 
would be an obvious exaggeration to assume that Russia’s 
' gross expenditure in the war with Japan will amount even to 
one-fourth of the net expenditure in which the Boer war 
involved England.” Wemay note also the Finance Minister's 
curious view that the transport of troops, being effected by 
State railways, “actually brings in money to the Treasury.” 
Dr. Dillon attributes the subsidence of the campaign of 
calumny against England engineered by the German Press 
to the energetic measures taken in London, not, however, 
before the Russians were on the verge of plunging into war. 
The lesson to be drawn from the German Press campaign is, 
in Dr. Dillon’s view, obvious. Our Government should, as he 
euphemistically puts it, “adopt such measures as may enable 
them when the need arises to enlist a number of foreign Press 
organs in the praiseworthy work of unravelling the tissues of 
lies deftly woven by the rest.”"——Writing on “The Military 
Situation in South Africa,” Colonel Alsager Pollock strongly 
condemns the dispersion of our garrison in small detach- 
ments in deference to politico-commercial, as opposed to 
strategical, considerations. ——Mr. Birrell discourses enthusi- 
astically on Lord Acton’s letters, but we should like to 
know what Lord Goschen, for example, thinks of the 
“ judicious editor's dashes.” 

There is a delightful article in the Fortnightly by Mr. L. 
Higgin on “Spain: Yesterday and To-Day.” The writer's 
memory takes him back to the days of Isabella IL., and the 
scandals and squalor of her reign, when the country was 
ruled by a Camarilla. Madrid was in a primitive condition in 
those days in many respects. The rain from the roofs of the 
houses descended into the streets with such force from the 
gutter-spouts that it endangered the roofs of the cabs as they 





TS 
passed under the douche. But though the city was dirty and 
untidy to the last degree, the Royal processions enlivened it 
with splendid shows. The Queen always went about in a 
carriage and six, and was immediately followed by a similar 
equipage, but empty; this was called a “carriage of respect! 
As Madrid was full of barracks, and as the guard turned cal 
for every carriage belonging to the Court that passed, the air 
was constantly filled with trumpetings, and the Populace 
never without a military show. When the disreputable reign 
came to an end with the flight of Isabella, Madrid was in the 
hands of the mob. Prim was at a distance, and the city with. 
out government. The Spaniards showed their fine qualities 
by at once organising Volunteers, who protected all the public 
buildings, including the Royal palace. There was no disorder 
and nothing was injured.—Mr. Angus Hamilton writes a 
detailed account of Port Arthur. He states that while it jg 
of strategic use in the command of the Gulf of Pechili, 
it is of comparatively little use to the Russians in holding 
Manchuria. The fortress itself is of great strength, but 
the railway connecting it with the mainland is capable of 
being fired upon from the sea on two sides. Also we are told 
that high-angle fire from ships would be able to do very great 
damage to torpedo-boat depot, storehouses, dockyards, and 
coalyards, though the forts themselves would probably suffer 
little. 


We are rarely disappointed when a soldier writes of his 
war experiences in Blackwood. In “ Khakoo! Khaki” we 
have a wonderfully graphic account of a ruse that succeeded 
in the later stages of the war.——Lady Currie in “The 
Feast of Kébobs” writes a paper of reminiscences of 
the most humorous description. The central figure of 
the extraordinary performances that took place in a house 
in the Regent’s Park in the “fifties” was Mr. David 
Urquhart, called the Bey. This eccentric person quarrelled 
with a visitor at Lady Currie’s father’s house as to 
the correct way of cooking Kébdbs. It was deter- 
mined that an Egyptian who attended upon the newly 
arrived hippopotamus at the Zoological Gardens should be 
called in to settle the question by demonstration. Thus 
arose the feast. Numbers of people were finally invited, and 
the Bey brought with him a doctor who was learned in the 
proper way of taking hasheesh. He also brought his body- 
servant to wait at dinner, who was some sort of Balkan 
savage dressed in national costume. The hasheesh was 
partaken of by some of the party with strange effects. The 
doctor sat cross-legged on a divan, and said he was the 
Buddha, and began to divest himself of his clothes. The 
Bey recited poetry and danced, and finally collapsed in 
inextinguishable laughter. When the party dispersed the 
Egyptian was sent in a cab to his home in the giraffe house 
at the “Zoo” under the charge of the Balkan body-servant. 
Unfortunately, they returned after an interval very drunk, to 
the sorrow and disgust of the father of Lady Currie, who, as 
an Eastern traveller, like the Bey, believed Mahommedans to 
be above the vices of the West. The evening’s entertainment 
was one of assorted lunacy, the guests dressing up in Turkish 
costume. The wife of Clanranald, however, contented herself 
with wearing her husband’s eagle’s feathers and sporran, 
which became sadly disordered after her indulgence in 
hasheesh. As a fitting end to the night, after the guests had 
left the house caught fire. And yet we are inclined to think 
of the early Victorian epoch as dull and conventional ! 


In the Monthly Review the Cape elections are discussed by 
“Majority,” who points to some curious admissions by the 
South African News, the organ of the Bond. In writing of 
the defeat of Mr. J. X. Merriman, this paper says that if 
seven hundred and thirty voters had not been struck off 
the lists for rebellion, “Mr. Merriman would have polled 


nearly 250 more than he did at the last election.” The 
writer points out that this endorses the charge made in 
the last Session that this Member “sat in the Legislative 
Assembly only by virtue of the votes of rebels.” The same 
thing applies to Mr. Sauer. Mrs. C. Stopes writes an 
interesting paper on the Stratford bust. She examines 
the print given of it in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, pub- 
lished in 1656. This print professes to represent the 
Stratford monument, but the differences between them 
are great, as may be seen in the reproductions which 
accompany the article. In the print the face is of an older 
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van with heavy drooping moustache and we pi 
Bat the greatest difference is in the pose of the figure. 
Instead of the hands holding pen and paper, they rest on a 
cusbion in an absurd and symmetrical position, The struc- 
ture of the architectural framework is also quite different, 
and the little emblematic figures and the coat-of-arms are 
changed. Mrs. Stopes seeks to prove that the figure in the 
rint is the real portrait of Shakespeare, and that the 
existing bust is due to the restorer who was set to work 
in 1746 by John Ward, the grandfather of Mrs. Siddons. 
Ward gave the proceeds of a performance of Othello to 
“beautify” the monument, and the question is,—did the 
work include a new bust and new framework altogether? 
If we are to accept Dugdale’s print, this must be con- 
ceded, but Mrs. Stopes makes no inquiry into the archaeo- 
logical and technical side of the question.—— Mr, D. G. 
Hogarth’s paper is headed “The Eastern Mind,” but it 
consists chiefly of a very graphic account of a storm in 
Crete, when a devastating flood swept the earth and trees 
from the mountain valleys and washed the agriculture of the 
district into the sea. The fatalism shown by the people after 
theevent the writer attributes to the mental tiredness of a 
worn-out race. The people seemed too inert in mind to care 
much about the disaster. When Mr. Hogarth oifered to give 
money on behalf of an English society, the headman of the 
village suggested a new belfry for the church. The ruin 
around was not considered. By way of compromise, the help 
was given towards providing the village with a proper water- 
supply. ——Mr. Maurice Gerothwohi writes a highly complicated 
and technical paper on “ Russia’s Financial Staying-Power.” 
It is impossible to summarise such a mass of statistics and 
figures. The writer points out that the difficulty in dealing with 
Russian finance consists in the fact that official Reports may 
not be above suspicion. Also that rumours of financial straits 
reaching this country often originate with Poles, Finns, and 
Jews, who hate the Government; and should be received with 
caution. Mr. Gerothwohl considers it likely that Russia may 
carry on the war for over eighteen months without recourse 
to borrowing. 
The Independent Review contains a clear and striking 
statement of the aims of temperance reformers by Mr. 
Arthur Sherwell. The writer maintains that no other 
question has evoked such a mass of useless legislation leaving 
the evil untouched. The vital issues are twofold, and are 
thus defined: “ First: how and under what conditions is this 
traffic to be conducted ? and second: how, for the public 
weal, can it be discouraged and progressively reduced?” 
Hitherto legislation has only dealt with the first part, and, it 
must be confessed, with extraordinary ill-success. This failure 
Mr. Sherwell traces to the system by which the seller of drink 
directly profits by the quantity sold. Therefore there is every 
possible discouragement placed in the way of decreasing the 
consumption, We are glad to see that so great an authority 
as Mr. Sherwell denounces as political folly the obstructive 
party who cry out “ No compensation!” and he advocates an 
insurance plan by which the holders of abolished licenses 
should be compensated by the remaining licensees. This is 
of course but the bare outline of a paper full of suggestions 
for the better regulation of the drink traffic in which the 
subject is handled with moderation. Mr. Laurence Binyon 
writes of Blake with true insight and sympathy. He does 
not seek definitely to settle the value of Blake’s work as 
an artist or to pronounce judgment. What he does is 
to explain the fundamental workings of Blake’s mind in 
regard to art, and this is done clearly and convincingly. 
Blake, we are told, believed that the form which best 
expressed his thought was that of the naked body; by em- 
P oying it as a symbol he got farthest away from the material 
world, and nearer to his world of the spirit and imagination. 
In doing this he was adopting the same procedure as Michel- 
angelo, Blake was quite aware of the fact, and studied the 
great Florentine as far as he could by means of the prints 
available in his day. But there was this difference. Michel- 
angelo could make the pure form of the human body express 
whatever he chose, and fling it into any position he wished, 
because he understood its structure and movements with 
profound knowledge. Blake, alas! had but a limited know- 





ledge of form, and his anti-material view prevented him from 
acquiring more. Hence he applied mechanically the muscular 


forms and dévelopments of Michelangelo in an arbitrary 
manner without really understanding them. 





NOVELS. 


THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL.* 

Tue task of the novel reviewer, never enviable, is rendered 
still more arduous by the descent into the arena of fiction of 
so formidable an enfant terrible as Mr. Chesterton. One 
ought to be grateful for the unexpected, but there are limits 
to one’s appreciation of the element of surprise, and the Ches- 
tertonian formula bears much the same relation to that of the 
normal writer as looping the loop to a journey in a four- 
wheeled cab, Itis a stimulating experience, but hardly con- 
ducive to equanimity. But the metaphor is wholly inadequate 
to describe the method of Mr. Chesterton, Paradox he deals 
largely in, no doubt, but his paradox does not render him 
so puzzling to the plain person as his tangential excursions 
from seriousness into frivolity, from fanaticism into farce, 
from sentiment into satire. But to descend from the general 
to the particular, Mr. Chesterton has cast his latest work 
in the form of a prophetic fantasia. The date is eighty 
years hence, and the scene London; but instead of a new city 
& la William Morris or H. G. Wells, London remains almost 
exactly like what it is now. Europe, it is true, has developed 
on pacific and utilitarian lines, and militarism has dwindled to 
zero, But democracy is dead, “for no one minded the 
governing class governing.” As one of the characters 
explains to a South American stranger— 

“We are, in a sense, the purest democracy. We have becomea 
despotism. Have you not noticed how continually in history 
democracy becomes despotism? People call it the decay of 
democracy. It is simply its fulfilment. Why take the trouble 
to number and register and enfranchise all the innumerable John 
Robinsons, when you can take one John Robinson with the same 
intellect or lack of intellect as all the rest, and have done with 
it? The old idealistic republicans used to found democracy on 
the idea that all men were equally intelligent. Believe me, the 
sane and enduring democracy is founded on the fact that all 
men are equally idiotic. Why should we not choose out of them 
one as much as another? All that we want for Government is a 
man not criminal and insane, who can rapidly look over some 
petitions and sign some proclamations, To think what time was 
wasted in arguing about the House of Lords, Tories saying it 
ought to be preserved because it was clever, and Radicals saying 
it ought to be destroyed because it was stupid, and all the time no 
one saw that it was right because it was stupid, because that chance 
mob of ordinary men thrown there by accident of blood, wére 
a great democratic protest against the Lower House, against the 
eternal insolence of the aristocracy of talents. We have estab- 
lished now in England, the thing towards which all systems have 
dimly groped, the dull popular despotism without illusions, We 
want one man at the head of our State, not because he is 
brilliant or virtuous, but because he is one man and nota 
chattering crowd. To avoid the possible chance of hereditary 
diseases or such things, we have abandoned hereditary monarchy. 
The King of England is chosen like a juryman upon an official 
rotation list. Beyond that the whole system is quietly despotic, 
and we have not found it raise a murmur.” 

It is at this juncture that the hazard of the lot elevates to 
the throne Mr. Auberon Quin, a Government official. by 
calling, but in essentials an entirely irresponsible farceur, 
with an exotic antiquarian taste in art, who had talked so 
much nonsense that he had half bewildered his own mind, 
and did not know the difference between sanity and insanity. 
Auberon Quin’s behaviour on being elected King reminds one 
not a little of that of Hippoclides, son of Tisander, who, we 
are informed by Herodotus, was “eminent among his country- 
men both for his affluence and his personal accomplishments,” 
and was first favourite among the suitors for the hand of 
Clisthenes’s daughter, but threw away his chances by dancing 
on a table, first in the Lacedaemonian, then in the Athenian 
manner, and finally by standing on his head and brandishing 
his legs, replying to Clisthenes’s remonstrance with the historic 
remark, “ Hippoclides doesn’t care.” Auberon Quin’s first 
—indeed, his only—achievement is to carry out “a revival 
of the. arrogance of the old mediaeval cities as applied 
to the suburbs.” Hach of them is ordered to build a city 
wall, with gates to be closed at sunset; to have a city guard, 
a banner, and a coat-of-arms. The King designs suitable 
uniforms and head-dresses for the halberdiers of the various 
cities, and the inhabitants reluctantly acquiesce in the decora- 
tive tomfoolery ordained by their Sovereign. But after ten 











* The Napoleon of Notting Hill. By G. K. Chesterton, London: John ~ 
Lane. [63.j 
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years or so of this somewhat uneasy acquiescence, a fanatic 
named Adam Wayne emerges, who not only takes the mediaeval 
pageantry seriously, but when a scheme of street improvements 
threatens to impair the structural integrity of Notting Hill, 
raises the banner of revolt, infects his neighbours with his 
patriotic zeal, refuses to compromise on any terms, and defeats 
the combined forces of the other “cities” in several bloody 
street engagements. The inherent antinomy of the plot is 
kept up throughout, the King manifesting a childish delight 
in the formidable developments of his huge practical joke, 
following the campaign in the capacity of a war correspondent 
to his own Court Gazette, and greeting with enthusiasm the 
triumph of particularist fanaticism which establishes the 
Empire of Notting Hill. In the last act of this strange 
extravaganza we witness the ultimate overthrow of the new 
autocrat, and the annihilation of his forces by the combined 
onslaught of the other “cities”; and the book ends with a 
final conversation between the fanatic and the fool, now 
sobered by the devastating consequences of his folly, and 
anxious to ease his mind by confession :— 


“But suppose the whole matter were really a hocus-pocus. 
Suppose that whatever meaning you may choose in your fancy to 
give to it, the real meaning of the whole was mockery. Suppose 
it was all folly. Suppose—’—‘I have been in it, answered the 
voice from the tall and strange figure, ‘and I know it was not.’ 
A smaller figure seemed half to rise in the dark. ‘Suppose 
I am God, said the voice, ‘and suppose I made the world 
in idleness. Suppose the stars, that you think eternal, 
are only the idiot fireworks of an everlasting schoolboy. 
Suppose the sun and the moon, to which you sing alternately, 
are only the two eyes of one vast and sneering giant, opened 
alternately in a never-ending wink. Suppose the trees, in my 
eyes, are as foolish as enormous toad-stools. Suppose Socrates 
and Charlemagne are to me only beasts, made funnier by walking 
on their hind legs. Suppose I am God, and having made things, 
laugh at them.’—‘ And suppose I am man,’ answered the other. 
‘And suppose that I give the answer that shatters even a laugh. 
Suppose I do not laugh back at you, do not blaspheme you, do 
not curse you. But suppose, standing up straight under the sky, 
with every power of my being, I thank you for the focls’ paradise 
you have made. Suppose I praise you, with a literal pain of 
ecstasy, for the jest that has brought me so terrible a joy. If we 
have taken the child’s games, and given them the seriousness of 
a Crusade, if we have drenched your grotesque Dutch garden with 
the blood of martyrs, we have turned a nursery into a temple. I 
ask you, in the name of Heaven, who wins ?’” 


Thereupon the fool makes confession that all the time he was 
“playing a vulgar practical joke on an honest gentleman that 
has lasted for twenty years,” but was too timid and tender- 
hearted to tell him so before. Wayne’s reply and the sequel 
may be given in full:— 


“<*T will not stop to thank you,’ he said, with a curious joy 
in his voice, ‘for the great good for the world you have actually 
wrought. All that I think of that I have said to you a moment 
ago, even when I thought that your voice was the voice of a 
derisive omnipotence, its laughter older than the winds of 
heaven. But let me say what is immediate and true. You and 
I, Auberon Quin, have both of us throughout our lives been 
again and again called mad. And we are mad. We are mad, 
because we are not two men, but one man. We are mad, because 
we are two lobes of the same brain, and that brain has been 
cloven in two. And if you ask for the proof of it, it is not hard 
to find. It is not merely that you, the humourist, have been in 
these dark days stripped of the joy of gravity. It is not merely 
that I, the fanatic, have had to grope without humour. It is 
that, though we seem to be opposite in everything, we have been 
opposite like man and woman, aiming at the same moment at 
the same practical thing. We are the father and the mother of 
the Charter of the Cities.’ Quin looked down at the débris of 
leaves and timber, the relics of the battle and stampede, now 
glistening in the growing daylight, and finally said—* Yet nothing 
can alter the antagonism—the fact that I laughed at these things 
and you adored them.’ Wayne's wild face flamed with something 
god-like, as he turned it to be struck by the sunrise. ‘I know of 
something that will alter that antagonism, something that is 
outside us, something that you and I have all our lives perhaps 
taken too little account of. The equal and eternal human being 
will alter that antagonism, for the human being sees no real 
antagonism between laughter and respect, the human being, the 
common man, whom mere geniuses like you and me can only 
worship like a god. When dark and dreary days come, you and I 
are necessary, the pure fanatic, the pure satirist. We have 
between us remedied a great wrong. We have lifted the modern 
cities into that poetry which every one who knows mankind 
knows to be immeasurably more common than the commonplace. 
But in healthy people there is no war between us. We are but 
the two lobes of the brain of a ploughman. Laughter and love 
are everywhere. The cathedrals, built in the ages that loved God, 
are full of blasphemous grotesques. The mother laughs continu- 
ally at the child, the lover laughs continually at the lover, the 
wife at the husband, the friend at the friend. Auberon Quin, we 


world. For we are its two essentials. Come, it ig already aa.i 
In the blank white light Auberon hesitated a moment, Y day. 
made the formal salute with his halberd, and they went a 
together into the unknown world.” way 

The rough outline we have given of the plot of Me 
Chesterton’s story, together with the above extracts, may 
enable some of our readers to fathom its true iny, 
Even, however, if they fail to satisfy themselves as to his aj 
they will find a good deal of episodical and incident} enter. 
tainment in these perplexing pages in the way of critic 
satire, parody, and high-spirited fooling. For ourselves, we 
honestly confess to an inability to come to a more satisf, 
conclusion than this: that, like Hippoclides, Mr. Chesterton'g 
more distinguished for the versatility of his accomplishments 
than the amount of his Qporrls. 





Yarborough, the Premier. By A. R. Weekes. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—The interest of this book, which containg 8 
great deal of promising material, is diminished by the fact that 
none of the characters behaves in the least as real people behave, 
The action is intended to take place in England a year or tm 
hence (August, 1905, is the date given in one chapter), but the 
author unfortunately entirely misses the note of actuality which 
makes such a novel convincing. No one ever acted and thought 
as the people in this book are represented as acting and thinking, 
and Yarborough, the central figure, is more unreal than anybody 
elsé. A modern political novel is heavily handicapped when it 
fails to convince its readers ; and here we have political life which 
might be happening in another planet, so little does it resemble 
the political life of the day If, as may be imagined, this is g 
first book, the author would do well to study at first hand any 
modern life which he wishes to draw. Then perhaps he would 
produce a less strained and angular picture in his next book, and 
so give the talent which he undoubtedly possesses fairer play, 

Myra of the Pines. By Herman K. Vielé. (T. Fisher Unwin 
6s.)—Miss Myra Dale lived at a place of which nothing could be 
said but that it was “eight miles from Thebes” (not the Boeotian 
or the Egyptian city, but presumably in Illinois), She hada 
third-class literary mother, and an inventive father who could 
hardly be ranked so high. Her sorrows, troubles, and successes 
are told in the pleasantest fashion. Mr. Vielé manages his 
humour with admirable success; and he winds up his tale with a 
suspense which makes one hold one’s breath, but without a too 
strong sense of uncomfortable anxiety. An excellent scene, before 
one reaches this part, is where Myra gets her father’s opinion on 
her horoscope,—he is a professor of astrology as well as of other 
unprofitable sciences. A more serious aspect of the book is to be 
found in the description of the “pig folk.” If this is not an 
exaggeration, as we trust and believe itis, the States have developed, 
in the brief span of their history, a very pronounced type of human 
degradation. 

The Prince of Lisnover. By Grace Rhys. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.\—If this is not as good as “The Wooing of Sheila”—too 
much, perhaps, to expect—it is certainly not unworthy to be 
numbered with it. The “Prince” is John O’Gara, a Celt to the 
backbone, descended from a line of chieftains, entitled to the 
mysterious prefix of “The,” and living on his traditional glories, 
which have, indeed, a substantial value in the tributes paid by 
the peasantry. This is the chief figure in the tale, full of 
character and admirably picturesque. Then we have the con 
trasted pair of heroines,—Eliza, dominated by a passion which 
she knows to be unworthy of her better self; and Bridget, the 
practical but thoroughly womanly woman. The story itself is 
not particularly well constructed, but a reader soon ceases to care 
about that. He is fascinated by the succession of figures, 80 
vivid, so pathetic, or so quaint, which Mrs, Rhys causes to pass 
before him. 

Strong Mac. By S. RB. Crockett. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Crockett has got back in this story to Galloway ; and it is, 
we think, in Galloway that he is at his best. In fact, he is at 
home. The school is admirably described, and especially when 
“ Strong Mac” takes upon himself the office of usher, the “ head” 
being for the time Adora Gracie, vice Donald Gracie, temporarily 
disabled. Mac was not great in book learning, but in the matter 
of discipline he was irresistible. The examination scene, too, is 
very good; and the gatherings of the Presbytery also; these 
have, it is true, a certain granum amaritudinis in them, and 
perhaps should be taken cum grano of some counteracting 
ingredient. There are less peaceful scenes, though the school 
is not exactly peaceful,—stirring adventures “by field and flood”; 
a visit to the Peninsula, whither Adora makes her way for & 
purpose (Lord Wellington is campaigning at the time) ; a trial 
for murder in Court; and plenty of incident and excitement. 





have been too long separated; let us go out together. You have 
a halberd andI a sword, let us start our wanderings over the 





Altogether, it is a striking and powerful tale. 
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—_—_—_ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—@— 
A NEW KIND OF BOOK. 
peal Conversations. Recorded by William Archer. With 
12 Portraits. (William Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. Archer is to be 
thanked for having invented a new kind of book of very amusing 
uality. He has engaged twelve ladies and gentlemen of light 
pn Jeading in easy talk on interesting topics, and reported 
the conversations with literary skill and a measure of editorial 
discretion. The question, In what do these “conversations” differ 
from the contemned “interview article” of modern journalism? 
he anticipates and answers in an introductory “ Imaginary Conver- 
sation with the Courteous Reader.” It must be granted that the 
answer is plausible. None the less, the “ difference” is rather of the 
nature of the “ distinction without a difference,” though distinc- 
tion is absolutely the right word. There is a certain distinction 
sbout these conversations, whereas distinction is generally con- 
icuous by its absence in the “ interview.” Then they contain 
such delightful surprises. Who would have suspected that the 
thing Mr. Hardy would like almost above all other things is to see 
a ghost? Mr. Archer, pleasantly drawing him out on the old 
customs and superstitions still lingering in Wessex, brings him 
to this confession: “I am most anxious to believe in what, 
roughly speaking, we may call the supernatural—but I find no 
evidence for it! People accuse me of scepticism, materialism, 
and so forth; but, if the accusation is just at all, it is quite 
against my will. For instance, I seriously assure you that I would 
give ten years of my life—well, perhaps that offer is rather 
beyond my means—but when I was a younger man, I would 
cheerfully have given ten years of my life to see a ghost— 
an authentic, indubitable spectre.” And yet he has never 
geen even‘ the ghost of a ghost,”—and this in spite of living 
on the site of a Roman graveyard, and of having decapitated 
a row of fine Roman soldiers when making the drive up 
to his house, Even the Roman lady from whose skull he took 
the bronze-gilt fibula that fastened her fillet will not haunt 
him, though he keeps her trinket in a corner cupboard, and 
would so gladly show it to her wraith. Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
again, is worth listening to when he talks about the influence, 
not altogether good, that the Shakespearian standard has 
had upon the English post-Elizabethan drama. He explains 
his own aim: “ My effort is to eliminate everything except the 
essentials of character, action, and passion—to admit nothing 
but shall help on the action, though possibly by seeming to 
retard it. I strive after compression, not exparsion—after 
surface calm, even quietude, with the glow of passion beneath 
it.” He fears, however, that the “fates are against” him. 
“Sometimes I wonder whether there is not, in the classical ideal, 
if I may call it so, something foreign and antipathetic to the 
British genius.” Most certainly this system of wooden com- 
pression is fatal to the spirit of poetry, and we hope Mr. Phillips 
will yield gracefully to “ the fates” and “let himself go” a little 
more in future. His story of the “fate” of his first play is 
pathetic. But it should console beginners smarting under early 
snubs not yet avenged by subsequent successes :—“ While I was 
with Benson, I wrote a play and gave it to him. He kept the 
manuscript for months. At the end of the season, I went to his 
room to say good-bye to him. We talked a few minutes, 
and then, just as I was going out, he said, ‘Oh, there’s 
this!’ and handed me the manuscript. That was all I ever 
heard of it,—all I ever did with it.” Among other inter- 
locutors are “John Oliver Hobbes,” “Lucas Malet,” Professor 
Masson, Mr. Pinero, Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert, by the way, 
is especially delightful. He is so generously appreciative of the 
musical drama as it existed on London stages before he made a 
new tradition, and he quotes so happily from forgotten librettos. 
Rhymed puns and epigrams are scattered freely over the pages of 
this chapter, and nothing but the necessary consideration of space 
prevents our transcribing many of them here. Altogether, this 
book of “real conversations” is very good reading. It gives one 
a feeling of having dined in excellent company, and found every 
guest quite exceptionally ready to talk his or her best for our 
particular edification and entertainment. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved for review in other forms. ] 








A New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
(Clarendon Press. Double Section, 53.)—This instalment gives us 
the first part of « P” (P—Pargeted), and forms the first portion of 





Vol. VII. The letter is peculiarly interesting, as it illustrates 
admirably the highly composite character of the English language. 
Two thousand four hundred and fifty-four main words are recorded 
in this part, but of these one only, “ pan,” is a native English word. 
All the others are foreigners, though some, of course, have been 
naturalised for a very long time. The result may be thus 
stated. “P,” once among the least frequent of initial letters, is 
now very high upin thelist. Itranks next after“S” and “C”; the 
three together include athird of all the words in the dictionary. 
This double section, with its three hundred and thirty columns, 
does not carry us further than “par.” As usual, the instalment 
is full of interesting words ; but we must resist the temptation of 
dwelling on them. It would be easy to fill a column with 
curiosities about any one of scores of them,—“ palm,” for instance, 
“pale,” “ parchment.” 


Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry. Edited, with Notes, by 
Thomas Arnold. Third Edition, Revised by William T. Arnold. 
(Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.)—This third edition is substantially a 
new book. Mr. W. T. Arnold has had the advantage of con- 
siderable additions which have been made to the apparatus 
criticus at his command since his father’s death. He acknowledges 
his obligations to Professor Ker and to the “New English Dic- 
tionary,” which, as he says, “ will considerably lighten the labours 
of future annotators on English classics.” And his own reading 
has contributed not arlittle. The result is,as has been said, a new 
book. The additional notes are marked by square brackets. A 
brief inspection shows that in mere bulk they make an important 
addition to the whole, which, indeed, they increase by more than 
as much again, And any one who will examine them will see that 
they are excellent in quality. We may instance the note on p. 130 
on the “detached” or “postponed” preposition. Such phrases 
as “arguments they furnish me with” Dryden changed in his 
later work for “arguments with which they furnished me.” The 
other is really a colloquial use. 


Many persons will be grateful to Canon Newbolt for giving them 
Prayers, Psalms, and Lections for the Household (Longmans and Co., 
2s. 6d. net). For the prayers the Prayer-book, with the devotional 
manuals of Archbishop Benson, Dr. Carter, and Canon Bright, 
have been used, as also the “ Priest’s Prayer-book.” Of the Psalms 
between forty and fifty have been selected. The Lections are 
mostly, of course, from the New Testament. As to the choice 
from the Old Testament, we cannot help regretting that nothing 
has been taken from Proverbs. Now and then a verse may jar 
somewhat on the ear, but we cannot afford to do without their 
practical wisdom, 


Eikon Basilike. Edited by Edward Almack, F.S.A. (A. Moring. 
2s. 6d. net.)—This volume, belonging to the series of “The King’s 
Classics,” appearing under the general editorship of Mr. Israel 
Gollancz, gives an exact reprint of the first edition. Mr. Almack’s 
preface is an argument against the claims of Bishop Gauden, 
and affirms the Royal authorship. The evidence of Bishop Mew, 
as reported by Archbishop Tenison, that he saw some of the 
MS. of the book after the battle of Naseby; and that of Colonel 
Hammond, Governor of Carisbrooke—“ part of that book, if not 
the whole, was writ when he was my prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle ”—are not wholly in accord. But,on the whole, the proba- 
bilities of the case are in favour of the King, at least as against 
the Bishop. This is a very neatly printed volume. Another 
pleasing reprint from the same source is Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
with Introduction and Notes by C. C. Stopes (1s. 6d. net). The 
questions connected with the sonnets are too complex to be 
treated here; it is sufficient to say that readers will find a state- 
ment of the material facts in Mrs. Stopes’s introduction. 





The Stock Exchange Official Intelligencer, 1904. Edited by the 
Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. (Spottiswoode 
and Co. 650s.)—This volume appears for the twenty-third time, 
with some new matter—it gives particulars of four hundred and 
sixty-five new or previously unrecorded companies—but without 
increasing its already gigantic bulk,—nearly two thousand pages, 
without the appendix of advertisements. Company law in 1903, 
the National Debts of the world, the finance of the Colonies, of 
India, and of municipalities and counties, and railways are the 
subjects of special papers, all of them highly interesting. The 
Debt of the United Kingdom in 1902 was £798,349,190, exceeded 
only by that of France, which totals £1,061,560,334, The annual 
charge per head of population is 13s. 5d., as against 12s. 11d. in 
1892; in France the figures are £1 5s. 7d. and £1 6s. 2d. Out of 
twenty-three railways, fourteen paid higher dividends for 1903 
(first half) than 1902; five paid nothing in either year; and four 
paid the same. There was an increase of £485,009 in balance 
available for dividend, and £55,203 in money carried forward, 
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Buddha. By Herman Oldenburg. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 
15s. net.)—This is a reprint which, though it is givon in a very 
austere form, without preface, contents, division into chapters, or 
index, is well worth possessing. Dr. Oldenburg disposes with 
great ease of the theory which made Buddha a solar myth, and 
discusses with great candour and impartiality the actual life of 
the man, for, indeed, to a careful student the personality becomes 
not less definite than that of other great reformers and teachers. 
He points out, too, some notable analogies. Buddha, for 
instance, had a depreciatory estimate of woman, and we have a 
comparison with Socrates’s famous farewell to his wife: “O 
Kriton, let some one lead this woman home.” Possibly 
Xanthippe, unless tradition has wronged her, got as affectionate 
a farewell as she deserved. 


Hades, By E. 8. Pells. (Skeffington and Son. 5s. net.)—There 
is'much in Mr. Pells’s book that we do not find it easy to follow ; 
but there are some things on which it is possible to join direct 
issue. Whatever Whiston may have thought, no one now 
defends the genuineness of Aristeas’s “ Letter on the Septuagint.” 
Whatever its date, it could not have been as early as 280 B.C, 
Nor could any scholar of repute be found to defend the thesis 
that the Greek versions of all the Old Testament books are of 
the same date. But Mr. Pells, whatever his enthusiasm for the 
Septuagint, is not an exact scholar, or he would not have told us 
that Aeneas was “one of the first Emperors of Rome,” and that 
Aeschines wrote the “ Agamemnon.” 


Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies. By A. H. 
Sayce,D.D. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This gives in a compressed form the 
argument for the conservative case in the Bible question. 
Professor Sayce does not belong to the extreme “Right”; but 
he protests, and not without reason we think, against the 
dogmatism of the “Higher Critics.” He is, perhaps, a little too 
sweeping ; nothing is reserved ; the reader might suppose that 
all the conclusions of criticism are naught, and that we are to 
regard the Old Testament as it was regarded three hundred, or 
even a thousand, years ago. 


Letters of Bishop Tozer. (Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, 1s.)—This cheap reprint should be welcome to many 
readers. Bishop Tozer added to a fervent piety a sound sense 
and a resolute will. The cause of African missions owes much to 
him, and these faithful records of the inner workings of his mind 
have a permanent value for all who would follow or help in the 
work to which he gave himself. 





A new edition has been published of Cornish Ballads, and other 
Poems, by R, 8. Hawker (John Lane, 5s.) Some poems hitherto 
unpublished have been added, and some also that have not been 
included in other collected editions. R, S. Hawker was a very 
remarkable personality, not altogether admirable, but of no small 
literary importance. 


Monte Carlo Facts and Fallacies. By Sir Hiram S. Maxim. 
(Grant Richards. 5s.)—This volume is made up on what we may 
call the “Open Court” method. Sir Hiram Maxim expresses his 
ideas; correspondents of various kinds controvert or criticise; 
the whole question of systems, martingales, the “zero,” the 
“aprés,” and all the rest of the ways of the gaming table is 
threshed out. After all, the practical conclusion of the whole 
matter may be expressed in the. pithy words of M. Blanc: “ Rouge 
gagne: quelquefois, Noir souvent, mais Blanc toujours.” One 
thing which an outsider has to master is an axiom which he 
finds it difficult to accept,—the chances of red or black turning 
up at any one deal are precisely equal, though one colour or 
the other may have turned up twenty times in succession. It 
seems incredible, but then “the theoretical probabilities against 
a series of any given length exist only before that series has 
begun.” Of course, if a player happened to approach the table 
when red had turaed up twenty times, he would do well to stake 
on black, and to go on doubling till it did turn up; but then he 
might watch the table for years before such a thing happened. 








[*,* Erratum,—The price of the “ Hampstead Edition” of 
The Works of Shakespeare (J. Finch and Co.), noticed in our last 
issue, was incorrectly given as 30s. net. It should have been 
21s. net.) 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 

IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 

AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 

FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS, 

7d. to 3s.6d, per yard. Patterns post-free, 

Inventors & Man 

LIBERTY & CO. (of Artistic Wares. be Faure) one 
rei 


OS L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIO FITTINgg 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W., 
£36 7s. Gd. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. G@LD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tur Mutua Lirx guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 


5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS 
or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 


or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305 
Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years, 
For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


SCHWEITZER'’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREvEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
































EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL 


THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
_BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & GLOGKS 


APPOINTMENT | au Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00.3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free o 


application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd 
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Atherton (G.), Rulers of Kings: a Novel, cr 8vo... ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Cornish (C: J.), Sir William . Flower, K.C.B.: : a Memoir (Macmillan) net &/6 
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6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.¢ 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Heed Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 





EstTaBLisHED 1824, ' . 





Capital-52 Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 








DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Lavy Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq, 
Bight endish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Lg ‘Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
ee, Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
mg Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
me Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
ze cis William Buxton, Lisq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
hn Cator, Esa. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Coe Cc W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Andersou Stebbing, 
Col the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Kul of Verulam. 
Hajor-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, U.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
CS.L 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties. eee 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. mere 

P. ctuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to "~~ ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


GLOVES, _ intisns 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 

GLOVES Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
® 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREcT, W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 








Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GarveEn, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches. 
The sight in all cases carefully tested, Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joux BrowN1NG, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notz New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Winz.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
Thave submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
} ée., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD, “Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P. S. 
Because it NE VER PALLS. “The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will (IMPROVE by keeping. “About ten years ago I bought a few 
flusks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
MON 22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
ONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
Loudon Agents; MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*.” Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 








Spring Season Renovations. 
HAMPTON §S 82%, 7228 


An Experienced Representative fully competent to advise 
as to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS of FIXTURES, 
RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE, 


and to prepare a competitive Estimate for same. . . e 


Estimates HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd. 
FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—<)-— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 


POZO cvccccevcsscccssecasscse le 10 0 | NaPEOW-COIGMEE .ccccccecccecn dec 
Half-Puge ..ccccccccccccscee & & OQ} Hulf-Colunin ..... coccccccces LS O 
Quarter-Page....ccccccccscee 212 6 | Quarter-ColUMN.,.cecccccceee O17 6 


COMPANIES, 


Outside Page....cecccccccces £14 14 0| Inside Page ......ccccceceee S13 13, O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la a 
line for every additional line (¢ twining on an average twelve words)» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, b-lf- width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


—_@_—_- 
> Half- 
Including postage to any part of the Unitea early. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom .ccocccccessssecccvecccccccccces MS 6.00078 But 1S 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CRINGE, GGs * ccccvedsdpecavsecdccasqucacees 2 06 Cau 








EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
Bi GAS COMPANY. 


SALE OF £50,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £50,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901; applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on 13th 
APRIL, 1904. 

When gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet the 
AUTHORISED DIVIDEND IS £4 12s. 64. PER CENT. 

Any umount of Stock being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stork applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before 30th 
June, 1904. Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
upon prepayments. d ‘ 

MINIMUM PRICE £105 10s. 0d. PER CENT. 

The Company's profit for the year 1903 was £112,106, and after paying all 
interest and full statutory dividends there was left a surplus profit of £24,658. 

During the last five years the number of consumers has increased by 26,276, 
and the gas sold by 425,177,000 cubic feet. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the 








undersigned, 
THOS. WADDOM, Secretary, 
March 29th, 1904. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
ss SOCIETY OF AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 


39 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 
PUBLISHERS AND LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are recommended 
before dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent to refer to the Society for 
information, Authors are also recommended not to sign any Agreement on 
the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agreements should be submitted 


to the Society of Authors for advice, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


f¥\HE FINANCIAL DEPRESSION of present times has 

caused unexpected VACANCIES in an old-established superior HOME 
SCHOOL for GIRLS in N.W. of London. The Principal will therefore receive 
Pupils at half-fees, 50 guineas per annum inclusive. Exceptionally large staff of 
trained Teachers, and every facility for advaucement in Art, Languages, Science, 
&e. Excellent house, Sports—Apply, Box 267, care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet 
Street, London, 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH, 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 
—FOUR LECTURES on GRAPHS (2nd Series) will be delivered on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, April 12th-15th, at ope by W. H. 
WAGSTAFF, Esq. (Gresham Professor of Geometry and Head-Master of the 
Central Foundation School, E.C.) The Lectures are FREE to the Public. 


Sag of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
—SIX LECTURES on “THE LIFE OF THE WORKERS” will be 
given by Mrs, BERNARD BOSANQUET, at CAXTON HALL, WEST.- 
MINSTER, on consecutive FRIDAYS, beginning Ajvil 15th, at 4.30 p.m. 
Course ticket, 5s.; single admission, 1s.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs, G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, Harl’s © 
Court, 5. W. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 











LL.D., being now vacant, applications for the Office, accompanied by twenty- 







Society, from whom any further information may be obtained. 
March 22nd, 1904. 


<a IRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE 
at STOKE-ON-TRENT. Preference will be given to Candidates who are regis- 
tered (or qualified for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register. 
Salary £175 per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than April 15th, and can 


be obtained from 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 






















March 30th, 1904. 
EREFORDSHIRE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(WOMEN.) 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of LADY PRINCIPAL 
combined with that of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Particulars of the appointment and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Education Office, Shirehall, Hereford. 


| INGSTON-ON-THAMEGS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
A Grammar School Founded 1352, 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT after July 31st, 1904, through retirement 
of the Rev. W. S. Inchbald, M.A., after 21 years’ service. 
Phy | £100 per annum, and Capitation Fee of not less than £2 and not more 

an £5. 

There is a house, free of rates and taxes, accommodating 12 Boarders at 
fifty guineas, exclusive of tuition fees, 

Present numbers 60. 

The Head-Master must be under 40 and a Graduate in Honours of a Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom. 

pplications, with three testimonials, to JOHN DURHAM, Esgq., Clerk to 
the Governors, Kingston-on-Thames, before May 14th. 

Copies of Scheme, price 6d., on application to the CLERK. 


| [ EAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED at once for a large 

School for Girls in the South of England. Must be a Member of the 
Church of England. Experience, high qualifications, and unexceptional refer- 
ences essential. State clearly Church views, and also salary. Copies only of 
testimonials should be sent.—Address, “ EDUCATION,” care of 8S. H. Benson, 
1 Tudor Street, London, E.C, 


UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY 2nd, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. The 
— have opened an Additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 

ospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 
= vd — School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 

ngland. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply personally, 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


S7- TeaUVUSAAS’S BUGPiITtA+dL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 21, except for those 
taking Prelim. Science Classes ; for them the session begins on May Ist. 

Te es occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 s. 

Twenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes, of the value of 
more than £500, are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings; and the 
athletic ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the hospital. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon, Dean, 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
















































































































The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham ; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 
to £52 10s. COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May 
are eligible. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
SUMMER SESSION 1904. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, April 26th. The 
Degrees in Medicine granted_by the University are: Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master 
of Surgery (Ch.M.) The total cost of the whole curriculum, including fees 
for the Degree of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £150. A Prospectus of the 
Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the 
MEDICAL FACULTY. The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be had on application to the 
SECRETARY OF FACULTIES. 


DVERTISER (Barrister and Graduate) DESIRES 
PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP. Experienced ; understands Political 
dr ” Box 868, Willings, 




































——_____ 
IBRARIAN =o THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on APRIL 21st, 1904, 


The Office of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO HIS| Students can reside in the College withi 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET, recently held by the late TMOMAS GRAVES LAW, | Collesiate reculations. “B® Hospital walls, subject tou, 


The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarshi: 


five copies of testimonials, may be made, on or before May Ist next, to JOHN | aggregate value of nearly £200 are awarded PS and prizes of the 
MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the pecial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific wa the oth 


versity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for ot} i er London Thi. 
Fen an meee, Scenes Wn Cricket Ground, aati 
‘or further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to M; 
HARMER, MC. Cantab., Warden of the Collere. so’ W: DOUGLAS 
Hospital, .C, © College, St. Bartholomey's 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ie 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL LLE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 00 GE 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY 2xp 
Students entering are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships ig 





Segtenber. fal 

or Prospectus, giving full particulars as to f P 

Ph apply to g P ees, course of study advised, 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 





CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
: BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Council, 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham, 8.W. 
Mrs, JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. W. WOODHOUSE, S. James’, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Commo 
Mrs. CLEVELAND, Westbury, West Side, Clapham Common, ” 
Mrs, POUN'T NEY (Hostel for Students), 14 Poynders Road, Cla; ham Par! 
Prospectuses and other particulars can be obtained from the SECRET ; 
of the School or from the Head of each House, ABY 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY ~ 

WIMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL, MANSEL ROAD, WIMBLEDON S.W 
—Head-Mistress, Miss HASTINGS. Boarding-House licensed by the Council; 
“ Malvern,” Raymond Koad, Wimbledon (close to the School) ; House-Mistress 
Mrs. HUXHAM, ‘The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 2lst, bie 


U DOR H: ALG SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §S.E. ' 
(Founde d in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. VODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD,) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), ; 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS., 
First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.RB.S., J. Cuvrtoy 
Cottins, M.A,, H. E, Matpen, M.A,, W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Gancta, B.CM, 
G. Praprau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stozvine (Leipsic), A. P, Huavenzr, 
TERRICK WILLIAMS, C. JerkaM, M.A., C. Bouvier, &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres, Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus on application, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


le 




















p LEMENTARY TEACHING for LADIES.—FOUR 
GIRLS who wish to take up Elementary Teaching can be RECEIVED 
on reduced terms in a recognised SECONDARY SCHOOL, and prepared for 
a Qualitying Examination. Full share of school lifeand games. Live in Head. 
Mistress's House. COURSE BEGINS in MAY.—Full particulars on appli- 
cation to Box 21, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 

WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIS1, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
TRAINING DEPARTMi#NT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
or Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SIS'1ER SUPERLOR, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London, 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs, a year, 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


LERGYMAN WISHES to RECOMMEND an ITALIAN 

LADY of high accomplishments anxious to read Italian and French, 
or to act as Companion for brief period. Accurate knowledge of Dante. 
Free April 27th. Terms moderate.—Apply ‘“‘SIGNORINA,” West Manse, 
Broughty Ferry, N.B. 


C\EASIDE.—PARENTS GOING ABROAD & OTHERS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Separate department for little Boys. 
Delicate, backward, and little children receive great care. ‘'horough education, 
—Principals: Mr. and Mrs, SPARKE, Glencoil and Glenaliond, Deal, Kent, 














ISS SAXI'ION WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PAK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTBESS or SECRETARY. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmcre Hill. 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principais: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 




















work. Excellent references. — Address “J. S&, 
125 Strand, W.C. 








Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


oer PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL ©CO, Lt 
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RD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ASTER TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, April 2lst. : ; 
The B provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
ae oon Degrees in Arts, — and Preliminary Medicine; also instruc- 
¢ ral Education. 
Hn in Sing Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, and 


ie 


sn Art Schoo’ side in the College. 
Students can Reside iy ne ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedford 
= for Women, will be offered for competition in June, 1904 :— 
College for W paid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. 
Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 
Full particalars on application to the PRIN CIPAL. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department—Miss H. ROBERTSON, B.A. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 


includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
a so ormmeated by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually 


a Coarse of Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene is held on Saturday 





Morning*ticulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON. 


UTEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G, C. BELL, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 2Ist, 1904, 
Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. 
For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 
Special arrangements for Cricket and Swimming for School (see 
below) and College, 








UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
(For children under 14.) 


Head-Mistress—Miss ©. G. LUARD (Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th. 
Forall particulars apply to Miss LUARD, Queen’s College, 43 Harley St., W. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
_ LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 





SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age, Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300, There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors from fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The SUMMER TERM commences on MAY 5th, 1904.—For all particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE, S. MARTIN’S, 

EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls. 

autiful premises facing sea. Accomplished staff. Junior Department. 
Tennis, swimming, riding. Moderate fees, 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss HUDDLESTONE,. 
Fees 50 guineas for girls under 14, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Kobert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a_ year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, uader the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration, 





UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fs £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 





ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
cmuynante are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
olonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 be ayes , Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permit 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





For girls from seven years of age. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


M\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH. of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


For Particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER of HARROW, to whom 











reference is kindly permitted. 








T.RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gymnasium, hockey field, games. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., 
Owens ollege; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B, SHORE, Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 
follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self. 
resource, Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,’’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


(KOREAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B, Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
k CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford ; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms, Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c, Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


K INDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
49 ULLET ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
b Miss L. GREG, 
we has had fifteen years’ experience in training young children, has now 
ded a BOARDING-HOUSE to her School, and is prepared to take charge 
of a limited number of children between the ages of 5 and 12. 
Pleasant, bright house, very healthily situated facing Sefton Park. Sanitation 
sate The School is conducted on modern methods. Good music and drawing. 
reat attention is given to physical training. Swedish Gymnasium with trained 
teacher.—Prospectus and references on application to Miss L. GREG. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
PIC or GIRLS. Healthy, bracin, : situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
KARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

















OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 
| for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
| fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns, 


OME SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 


Sg ey FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 

STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
P SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education, Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 




















RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church * 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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T MONICA’S, 
, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS BECEIVED. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 


Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 


Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and oo. 
n 


jalists on Lecture System, carefull 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye an 
school, cellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 

Fees from 100 guineas per annum, 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

istorical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School, Estab, 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams.; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis, Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


‘or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarahips, and Cost of Residence 
eprly to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

= —" Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urbam, 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGDT MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon. (assisted by Resident 
Graduate in Honours), RECEIVES about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 


graded with special regard to 

















hand carefully trained in and out of 


OYAL AGRIC 
ULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. COLLE GH, 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD Vir 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Fo Brang} 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists intending Cola, 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 


LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raigsi iste) 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Tinie Of the 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Works’ ‘or fotary 
TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A. B.Sc, Pree MERI 


a 
ie ™-8. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 
- MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


Designed to give a sound technical and general educa 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and ane cho cig ate ; 
tions to Koyal Naval Cadetships, Physical culture a special fot 
For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut, H. W, BROADBENT, RNB, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 
aaa: 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, thy 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Yaluable Exhitj 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, labora 
ee swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range... Special advan 4 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD. TER 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—A SCHOLAR. 
V. SHIP, Sees will be held on APRIL 15th at Clothworkery 























8 and 15 to prepare for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very ful. 
Modern Languages and Mathomatics strong. elightful country house ; 
cricket, football, &c. ; ponies for riding ; own dairy.—Particulars on application. 


G L oe oe a fe: i a eo 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th. 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. B. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
Coilege, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all'tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 














EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE—Publy 
_ School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, i 
&c. Five Scholarships offered, £30, £25, £20. Entrance Examinations oy 
June 2ndand 8rd. Governors: E.8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of 
Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Publig 
School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships, Classical 
or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY 6th & 7th.—Apply HEAD.MASTER, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904,—Ong 
’ of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—For particulary 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Resident 
Tutors (Honours Graduates) for 12 pupils, See Prospectus for staff, 
fees, diet, Court Circular notices, parents’ testimonials, pastimes, sugcesses 
PREVIOUS FAILURES). Rectory (30 rooms) heated throughout. London, 
3 hours; sea, 9 miles, 18 years’ experience.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton, 














INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

oye joining, the School in May are eligible, as others, Special Classes for 

aap » INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. —s Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, 
SCHULARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 


HP rete COLLEGE.—Publie School Training for all 








Professions. House system. Separate Junier School. Large Playing- 

elds, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 

Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 

sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 83lst, JUNE 
lst and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, aud Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


IERREMONT COLLEG &, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
gea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, N.A., B.Sc. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGH, RAMSGATE (a Church 

of. England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). —EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classica], Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Combiidge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entranees, Woolwich, Sundhurst, 
India Forests, Britanuia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 eg ne St. Bartholomew's; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 














Central T cal College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
ARLET meALL: Ty SCHOOL, 
STAFFORD. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy (under new Regulations). 
XT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, April 29th. 
A. F, FERNIE, M.A, (Cantab.) ; 8S. KENNINGTON, M.A. (Cantab.) 


M ALVERN COLLEGE.— ‘Scholarship Examination, 
June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 





NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

at ty BURGH HEATH, SURREY, Healthy situation near London, 

Golf, &c. 


R. J. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
KACHIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation. Large garden. Country 
recreations.—Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE TUITION, in 

preparation for Osborne and the Public Schvols, during holidays and 

term time. 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Becoguised by 
Board of Education.) RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, April 27th, Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J, H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


BR LW Aa T U I Tf T Oe@ 
Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, aud 
Scientitic Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate, 




















O PARENTS OF MODERATE MEANS.—CHRIST 

COLLEGE, BRECON, solves the problem of giving BOYS from all 
parts of the Kingdum a TRUE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION for less than 
£60 a year.—Address, the HEAD-MASTER, 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 

School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life, In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER'S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army, 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories aud Workshops. 


WITZERLAND, UPPER ENGADINE.—The “ Engia- 
dina”’ International Secondary School for Boys in Zuoz will be oj 

June, 1904, under direct supervision of the Council of State of the Gnsons. 
Class, and Mod. Sections. Special system for mod. langs., prep. for publie 
exams, All masters University graduates, Magnificent new building, cent. 
heat. and electric light. Perfect sanitation, gymnasium, workshop, extensive 
playgrounds. Summer and winter sports. olidays arranged for. Terms, 
£100 to £120 according to age.—Prospectus and 01 adr from the Head- 
Master, Dr. VELLEMAN, M.A., or from the Times of India Otfice, Bombay. 


pa 2. HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE. 
MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the 

















may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 





teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 
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: A— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

BR BSDEN close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 

Linden High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

ie acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 

Ail tailites 1 i 5 Jand for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 

who bas rea Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 

rratoire of Mus ““vttention paid to the health of the pupils, Numbers 
a ee garden. Escort from and to London, Highest references, 


———————e—— 
TAGE RECOMMENDS a GERMAN 
ADY W — at Bremen, who will RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
LM ADIES. First-rate instruction can be obtained in German, Music, 
OUNG LAD Twas moderate.—Apply to Mrs, CEUMBIEGEL MOLLMANN, 
en ich Wilhelmstrasse, Bremen. 





4 ings SOCIETY OF AUTHORS (INCORPORATED) 
President—Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH. b 


The ANNUAL DINNER of the Society will take place on WEDNESDAY 
April 20th, at the HOTEL SS ga at 7.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 


Mr. DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD. 


The following ladies and gentlemen have accepted the post of Steward of 


the Dinner :— 


a Beckett, A. W. 
Aflalo, F. G. 


Atherton, Mrs. 
Ball, Sir Robert, F.B.S, 
Bat n, Robert. 





ES . . . 
ION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
rset ae Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
~~ of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 


ray re house. rere rooms. Highest references.—8 Kuaresborough 


Place, Cromwell Road, 


——— 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

peer. Phnoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

| ad German. Opportunities for — form of healthy enjoyment. 
of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 

Duvet» service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ae 
ON PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, S. -& 0, 
FRANCE.—Fifteen minutes from Paris; good train service. Madame 
RELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
iecle; tennis, cycling, boating, swimming; references exchanged.—Par- 
furs from “S, M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


Nea PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSON and Miss 
0 











COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
ch, and to continue their education in all branches. Comiortable bouse 
pear the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


Neuilly, Paris. 


DUCATION (Choice of: SCHOOLS & TUTORS Gratis). 
—PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS and 

of SUCCESSFUL ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
gent (free) to Parents, on receipt of ii ee by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
POWELL, & SMITH, School Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 








1, Robert. 
Beddard, F. E., F.B.S, 
Bell, Mackenzie. 
Belloc-Lowndes, 

Bergne’ Bie Henry, K.C.B. 
rgne, Sir Henry, K.C, 

Besant, W. H., LL.D. 

Bigelow, Poultney. 

Browning, Oscar. 

Bryce, the Rt. Hon. James, M.P., D.C.L. 

Bullen, F. T. 

Burnand, Sir Frank. 

Campbell, Lady Colin, 

Capes, Bernard, 

Carey, Miss Rosa N. 

Castle, Egerton, 

Se Seay 
10lmondeley, Miss le 

Church, Prof. A. H. 

Clemens, S. L. (‘‘ Mark Twain”), 

Clodd, Edward. 

Collier, the Hon. John, 

Colquhoun, A. R. 

Conway, Sir W. Martin, 

Cookson, Lt.-Col. Fife. 

Corelli, Miss Marie. 

Crawford, F. Marion, 

Davidson, John, 

Doudney, Miss Sarah. 

Douglas, Sir George, Bart. 

Dowden, Prof. Edward. 


Hunt, the Rev. G. Bonavia, 
Hunt, Miss Violet. ; 
Hyne, C. J. Cutcliffe. 
Irving, Sir Henry, D.Litt., LL.D. 
Jones, Henry Arthur. 
Keltie, J. Scott, LL.D. 
Kennard, Mrs. Edward. 
Lee, Sidney. 
Leighton, live, Connor, 
Lely, J. M. 
Lennox, Lady Wm. 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B., F.B.8. 
Liitzow, Count, Ph.D. 
‘* Maarten Maartens,” 
McCarthy, Justin. 
Marsh, Richard. 
Middlemass, Miss Jean, 
Norman, Henry, M.P. 
Norris, W. E. 
Oppenheim, E. P, 
Pain, Barry. 
Parker, Louis N. 
Pinero, A. W. 
Plunkett, the Right Hon. Horace 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., LL.D. 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell, 
Prothero, G. W. 
Pryce, Richard, 
Reich, Emil. 
Scrutton, Prof. T. E, 
an, Owen, é 
Senior, Wm. 
Shaw, G. Bernard. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Alfred, 
Spielmann, M. H. 
Spiers, Victor. 
























UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA | 


BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful. attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8. A, TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus), 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH ean RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
-CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 

acquired by an experience of 30 years by 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 

may be submitted, Interviews from 10 till 4. 


A’ AID TO PARENTS IN THE CHOICE OF:— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
} roe BOYS. 

















PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIBLS, 
TUTORS FOR ARMY, NAVY, AND UNIVERSITIES. 


CLERGYMEN RECEIVING BACKWARD BOYS. 

Messrs. J. and J. Paton, haying an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
Pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The Details required are :— 

Age of Pupil. Locality preferred. Some idea of the fees to be paid, 
There is NO CHARGE for Prospectuses or advice. 
J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone, 5053 Central 
Interviews from 9 till 6, 

Messrs. Paton have a special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 

Loudon and on the Continent. 


TY PEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFEEBBED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


eee 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
, Parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Bee. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
“Thon. Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
orm; London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


RIN TING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
their Correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
ae one OF Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
lode, hen to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 

a tee 











Esmond, H. V. Sprigge, S. sy ae 

Foster, Sir Michael, K.C.B, Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, Mus, Doc, 
Garnett, Richard, C.B, Street, G. S. 

Gilbert, W. S. Thompson, Sir Henry, F.B.S, 
Gollancz, Israel. Todhunter, John. 

Grand, Madame Sarah, Trench, Herbert. 


Tweedie, Mrs. Alec. 


Graves, Alfred P. 
¢ Underdown, E. > 


Gribble, Francis. 


Grundy, Sydney. Underdown, 
| Haggard, Major Arthur. Upward, Allen, , 
| Harraden, Miss Beatrice. ain, Louis, 
Hart, Major-Gen. Sir Reginald, Watts-Dunton, Theodore, 
Hassal, John, R.I. Wells, H. G. 
Hatton, Joseph. Wemyss, Earl of, 
Hawkins, Anthony Hope. White, Percy. 





Whiteing, Richard, 


Hinkson, Mrs. Katharine Tynan. 
Zangwill, Israel, 


Hocking, the Rev, Silas K. 
Humphreys, Mrs. Desmond (‘ Rita”). 

As the space of the room is limited, members are earnestly invited to 
forward their names without delay. 

When the room is full no more names can be accepted. 

By Order of the Committee, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. . 
39 Old Queen Street, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£200 offered for a good collection of 
Sporting Books, first editions and books with coloured plates by Alken, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. £10 given for Life of Mytton, 1835; £10 
for The Exquisites, 1839 ; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £8 for Flox et 
Zephyr, 1836; £3 for Nattes’ Bath, 1806 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 
1838 or 1843; 258. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £10 for Shelley's Queén Mab, 
1813 ; £3 each for Shelley’s Works, 8 vols.; Adonais, 1821; St. Irvyne, 1811; 
The Cenci, 1819; Alastor, 1816; Hellas, 1822; Lastrozzi, 1810; Laon and 
Cythna, 1818; Keats’ Works, 4 vols.; Endymion, 1818; Lamia, 1820; £5 fer 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 or 1833; 30s. for Eliot's Clerical Life, 1858; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; &c. Complete list post-free. Rare books supplied, Catalogues 
free. The largest and most liberal cash buyers in England, 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


| | OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted, 
List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth, 
Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 


00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 
higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 
following pl 5 of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1887; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Buyers sent vd 
distance.—J UCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—HN, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £560,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed x of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Uid China, Old Silver, &¢., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Last, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


The largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Escritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 


Roll Top Tables, with Double Pedestals, at 
from £4 7s. 6d. Write for “S” List of 
Prices, or inspect New Show-rooms. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 


THE ASSOCIATION of DIAMOND 


MERCHANTS, Ltd., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 
West End Branech—68 PICCADILLY. 


£5,000 “7mMEs” £5,000 





WORTH OF SYSTEM OF WORTH OF 
SECOND-HAND MONTHLY SECOND-HAND 
FOR SALE. PAYMENTS. FOR SALE. 
Write ee Special Iilus- Write for Write for ‘Special Illus- 
trated List. Particulars, trated List. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue (L), the 
Finest in the World, 4,000 Ilustrations, post-free. 


Note AppREss :— 


—__ a 
NOW READY. ~~ 


The INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


APRIL. 


CONTENTS, 


THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 


G. L, BRUCE, 
THE WAR AND THE TWO CIVILISATIONs, 
A. M, LATTER, 
LORD ACTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 
JOHN POLLOr 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part I. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLA, 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


THE ART OF BLAKE. 
RETALIATION. 


ARTHUR SHERVEU, 
LAURENCE BINYoy, 


H. 0. MEREDITG, 
THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. No. IL 

HAVELOCK ELLs 
**TO SORIA-MORIA CASTLE.” 


THE FRENCH PEASANT. 
MR. BURDEN. Chap, XI. 


EDMUND GARRET, 
OCTAVE UZANNE 


HILAIRE BELLO(, 
MR. PAUL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
OTHER REVIEWS. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, EO. 





6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


|THE EAST AND THE WEST, 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions, 
APRIL, 1904 No.6, 
ConTENTS, 


Vol, IT. 





PSTAIRS 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots. 


and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET,reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., the 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


The Early Franciscan Missions in China, 
Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. W. E. Collins), 
Missions of the Russian Orthodox Church in Asis 

and America. By Rev. R. Eubank. 

Hindu Religious Ideals as they Affect the Progress 
of Christianity in India, By Rev. J. P. Jones, 
D.D. (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions). 

The Religious Condition of the United States, By 

Bishop of Delaware (Dr. Leighton 
Coleman). 

Some Characteristics of the People of Corea, By 
the Bishop of Corea (Dr. C. J. Corfe). 

Methods of Work in Evangelising the American 





Indians. By the Bishop of South Dakota (Dr. 





Superior DINNER WINE, old in East, S.W. 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, THE sé SPECTATOR.” 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 





William Hare). : 

The Eskimos of the Far North. By the Bishopot 
Keewatin (Dr. J. Lofthouse). : 

Mission Work in Burma. By the Rev. A. H, Fim 
(Chaplain to the Troops). 

Editorial Notes, 

Reviews— 



































fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, includig Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 





23°/. 2 °c 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 








C, A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, | 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
jield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe 
HarRoLD A. WILSON Company, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T., CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEpP6ét, Cairo and Port Said, 








The Religions of India—Aspects of the Vedanta 
—Inpressions of Japan, &c., &. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 188), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possi 
srices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


| 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY 

“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 19. 
Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellingt 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH THE-GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


i eneral meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 

seventh, ona yas held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 
Company, HoParles Euan Smith, K.C.B., C.S.I., presided. 

Colonel (Mr. Henry W. Allen) read the notice convening the meeting 


Th itors’ report. 
and ee ; gore first to tell you how sorry we are that Mr, Marconi is 
Je to be amonst us on this occasion, when he has always previously made 
notabl of assisting at the annual meetings. Iam glad, however, to state that 
Sia ni’s absence is in no wise due to ill-health—(applause)—and the 
“sts that have been circulated in some newspapers that he was danger- 
report ate, am thankful. to say, altogether without foundation. With 
ously to the palance-sheet, which has been circulated among _ you, I do 
think there is very much to be said. It is perfectly simple, and the 
ot | therein speak for themselves. There is, however, the very satis- 
feature that for a second time since we came into existence our receipts 
pg eon of our expenditure, the excess this year being £10,607, as against 
re) ist year, I would also like to call your special attention to the 
bw that the shares in associated companies, which have a par value of 
£1,376,500, are taken at cost—namely, £5,239—and that the real value of these 
shares must certainly be represented by a sum very largely in excess of that 
hich is in the balance-sheet. The progress that has been made during the 
be + year has been persistent and sustained. In connection with all the 
Penue-producing branches which we had established at the close of the pre- 
pa year, there have been satisfactory developments and increased income 
therefrom, and during the year Mr. Marconi has, in connection with the long- 
distance work, been carrying on a series of experiments in developing the 
long-distance communication. If, as is possible, and indeed natural, some dis- 
appointment may have been felt that the trans-Atlantic wireless telegraphy 
trast yet been established on a commercial scale, that the hope held out in 
the speech which was made last year that the difficulties in connection with 
the trans-Atlantic communication had been overcome has not been fulfilled, it 
must be remembered that all scientific progress, before it rests upon a founda- 
tion of certainty and security, must be attended by many unforeseen incidents 
aud difficulties. These difficulties have been twofold—certain technical 
dificulties which are now thought to be completely overcome, and difii- 
culties in obtaining inland telegraph facilities—a matter which is dealt 
with more fully in a later part of my speech. The necessity of sur- 
mounting these difficulties has, however, compelled the board up to the 
resent to postpone completion of the arrangements for trans-Atlantic 
communication, which must necessarily be of a somewhat costly character. 
You have been informed in the report as to the satisfactory arrange- 
ments that have been made in Canada for the development of the 
Marconi system, while in Italy the support and encouragement given both to 
the inventions and to the inventor by all classes, from the King downwards, 
have not only been of a very gratifying character in themselves, but have, 
as we believe, placed the prosperity of the company in that kingdom on a sure 
and anent basis. @ arrangements which are in progress or in con- 
templation with Montenegro, with Holland, with Iceland, and with other 
countries have been either explained or indicated in the report, and they 
afford but instances of the very numerous applications which have been 
received by the company for the extension of your system in all parts of the 
world, which, we hope, only require time and patience to bring to a successful 
issue. In short, the twelve months that have been reviewed in the report that 
has been circulated among you have been mostly spent in concluding con- 
tracts which will, we confidently anticipate, result in considerable profits 
to your company. At last year’s meeting I told you that, as a direct 
result of the protracted negotiations that had taken place at that time, 
we were on the point of concluding final arrangements with the Admiralty 
and the General Post Office. As regards the Admiralty, these arrangements 
have been finally and satisfactorily concluded, and our relations with that 
great department are now, I am glad to state, of a most cordial and en- 
couraging character. The anticipations which were then expressed have been 
fully realised. ‘There are now available for his Majesty’s Fleet the latest 
improvements of the system owned by your company, and considerable orders 
have been placed with us for the most up-to-date apparatus. That matter is 
concluded and finished. As regards the General Post Office, however, 
the negotiations, involving several Government.departments, have been of a 
most protracted and complicated character. It was, indeed, inevitable that 
this should be the case. The adoption or the recognition by His Majesty’s 
Government of the Marconi system as pre-eminently one which should 
command their confidence and support was edged round and fraught with 
difficulties that could not be apparent to an observer who was not 
cognisant, not only of the technicalities of the system itself, but of the 
ramifications of the great and far-reaching administration of the Post 
Office. Little by little, however, difficulties have been cleared away, 
obstacles have been removed, conflicting interests have been reconciled, and 
Iam now ina position to inform you, asI do with the greatest satisfaction, 
that late yesterday afternoon the Post Office intimated to us their readiness to 
conclude an agreement of which the details had previously been the subject of 
disenssion of a most exhaustive character—(applause)—which agreement, in 
the opinion of your directors, will not only give the greatest satisfaction to 
the public zenerally, but will also safeguard the interests of the shareholders 
ofthe Marconi Company, (Applause.) The details of the agreement cannot, 
of course, be made public at the present moment. They have now to pass into 
the hands of the legal advisers of the Post Office and of ourselves, and to be 
duly embodied in contract form; but you may be sure that as soon as we are 
permitted to do so by His Majesty’s Government no time will be lost in giving 
you the fullest information as to what has been agreed upon. I am, how- 
ever, in @ position to say that, not only do the general heads of the agreement 
clear away, as we hope, all possibilities for future divergence of opinion be- 
tween the G.P.O. and ourselves, but they indicate not only the possibility, but 
the probability, of a far larger field being opened for the operations of our 
system than we could have anticipated twelve months ago. (Applause.) Your 
d, therefore, considers that the conclusion of this agreement affords solid 
rounds for congratulation. The progress that the Marconi Company has 
hitherto made has undoubtedly been due to the intrinsic merits of the system 
itself. Its development has ily met with many obstacles, with much 
prejudice—some of it from some quarters where it could least be expected to 
arise—mainly due, as we believe, to an inadequate comprehension of a very 
technical subject, and to some open hostility, I now beg to formally move the 
adoption of the report. 
t. Henry Jameson Davis seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously, 


The retiring di i i i 
inated. g directors and auditors were reappointed, and the meeting 

















Bote LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 

14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 

HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA. 
From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
London 2 days later). 

FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 
Soe tie peat be Pon HOTEL EXPENSES. 

9 o .S. CO, iver- 
pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrac ht renee + des ag ste my on CO., 30 James Street, Liver 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES. 
16 8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 
16s, ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
&, ye April 12th, London-Marseilles return ticket for these 
&l0 10s, and £13 13s, ROME TOURS, Extensions to Florence and Venice, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 





(Founded in 


“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Te SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen and MA R i N ER S’ 
Royal Benevolent S 0 C i ETY. 


1839.) 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 


the Widow, Orphan, &., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED, 


President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—Rear-Admiral W. F. 8S. MANN. 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } 1b. Tin, 
Sd. per oz. 43d. per oz, 


A delightful Combination of Player's ‘‘ Navy Cut” and “‘ Medium Navy Cut” 


with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus ef Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 











Le 


Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months and upwards. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. 
From birth to $ months. From 8 to 6 months. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lembard Street, London, B.G 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. By Count Albert de 
Mun (Member of the French Academy, and Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies). 


THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER. By Preference. 


INDIA’S DUAL PROBLEM. 
K.C.LE. 


SEA POWER AND STRATEGY. By Dr. Miller Maguire. 
THE OPEN-AIR CURE. By Patient. 


By Sir Walter Lawrence, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF THE CHINESE LABOUR PROBLEM. 
By H. Ernest Crawley. 


THE POET’S DIARY.—IV. Edited by Lamia. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A CONTINENTAL STUDENT ON 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Dr. Emil Reich, LL.D. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE—THE CAPE ELECTIONS. By Colonist. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 








FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


Mr. JOHN LANE begs to announce that on 
April 13th he wili publish 


NEW LETTERS 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated ’ 
25/- net. By ALEXANDER-CARLYLE. 25/- net. 


With Notes, Introduction, and Numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
READY APRIL Ith. 


THE FISHERS. 4 Novel. 


6/- By J. HENRY HARRIS. 6/- 
NOW READY. 


THE NAPOLEON 
of 
NOTTING HILL. 


6/- By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 6/- 


With Illustrations and a Cover Design by W. Granam ROBERTSON, 
and a Map of the Seat of War. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 
(Aus einér kleinen Garnison). 
6/- ; By Lieutenant BILSE. 6/- 
The Novel Suppressed by the German Government. 


With Portrait of the Author, Summary of the Court-Martial, and an Intro- 
duction by ARNOLD WHITE. 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


6/- By HENRY HARLAND, 6/- 
Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,”’ &. 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the French 
Revolution, including Alexander D’Arblay and Fanny Burney. 
21/- net. By CONSTANCE HILL, 21/- net. 

Author of “‘ Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends.” 

Numerous Illustrations by Erren G. Hitt, and Reproductions from 

various Contemporary Portraits. 

















PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


Paper covers, Is, 2d.; illustrated paper boards, 1g, 6d. 
boards, 2s. ; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 95 a cloth 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-clay 
Engravings. 
“ Well deserves its distinctive title.”"—Public Opinion, 





———_ 
Illustrated paper boards, 3s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards 
edges, 5s, . sit 


12 Splendid 


Coloured CHATTERBOX 200 


Plates. 416 large pages. Engravingy 
‘** Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen,”—Times, 
‘‘No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly Fg otra be 
principle which he set forth in its first number.”’—Nineteenth Century, 


SUNDAY 
READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” 


**We can imagine nothing better calculated to encoura unday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.””—Times. eae. 


“A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 


“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in th 
it can be solved anywhere.”’—S, ipeutaten. . ese pages as well ag 


Weekly Number, $d. ; Monthly Part, 3d. ; New Volume now Teady, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s, j 


LEADING 
STRINGS. 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 
. gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 
“Nothing could do better.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





250 
Illustrations, 


416 Pages. 





THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. 


SHORT WORDS, 
LARGE TYPE, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
rect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.”—Times. 

«In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection thanis 
oiten met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pr- 
duced for many a long day ‘M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE LIFE KEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap Evo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Exizapetuy Barretr Brownine said :—* To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 
London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£4 4s. each given for Harris's Portraits Wild 
Animals Southern Africa, 1840; Angas’s South Australia, 1817; Angas’s New 
Zealanders, 1847; Boxiana, 5 vols.; £2 given for Muther’s History Painting, 
3 vols.; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 8 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896; 
£5 for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 18%; 
£15 for Orme's British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols. 
1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 for Scropes Salmon 
Fishing, 1343; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., 1822-28 ; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; £5 for 
Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. All Valuable Books purchased. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wauts.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI: 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 














JOHN LANE. Publisher T.ondov and New York. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicope and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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yEssrS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE (AMERICAN) 
CIVIL WAR. 
JOHN B. GORDON. [Illustrated with Portraits, 
bao 474 and xii. pp., 16s. net. 
saaht ing”’—MORNING POST, 
« Fascinating reading. . : i. 
3 i his experiences. 
« Dirilling desorption of Mis esr CHESTER GUARDIAN. 
hand, and therefore of: first-rate importance, 
“A ot Oe old into the origin, the conduct, and the cir- 
peor ta of a campaign unprecedented in the history of the 


world." -NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 





STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. sae 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of “ Ephemera Critica,” 
ne Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

lid information, and the fruits of that erudition which 
marl of Mr. ‘Collins's criticism —ATHEN HUM. 
" ‘4 book we have found exceptionally interesting and suggestive, 

i dit to English scholarship.” 

aoe ' —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

-. snstinet from first to last with that vigour of mind in which, 

Ferg ny i Collins has no superior.”—WILLIAM 

AnonER, in the DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“ Ttis a pleasure to come across a book as scholarly, vigorous, and 


P in its judgments as ‘ Studies in Shakespeare.’” 
-_— —STANDARD. 


AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES 


OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By EDWARD STANWOOD, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 18s, net, 


BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By MARGARET FORBES. Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 
lds, net. 








“ The Motorist’s Vade-mecum.”—OUTLOOK. 


O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET- 
BOOK. 
Fcap. 8vo, limp leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
A Complete Guide to the Use of Motor Vehieles, 
Indispensable to all Users and Drivers of Motors. 


FICTION. 





NEW 6s. 


THE IMPERIALIST. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of “Those De- 
. lightful Americans,” &c. 


BELCHAMBER. 
By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS, Author of “Tim,” “ All 
That Was Possible.” 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


A Romance of the Virginian Tobacco Fields. 
GLASGOW, Author of “The Battle-ground,” 
Coloured Illustrations. 

“An unusual and remarkable novel which will add fresh laurels to 
Miss Glasgow's fame. There is a breadth of treatment, a skilful 
handling of great natural emotions, an all-pervading atmosphere 
which mark out this novel from its fellows,” —ACADEMY. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. 
By WALTER FRITH, Author of “In Search of Quict,” &c. 


A LADDER OF TEARS. 
By G. COLMORE, Author of “The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne,” &c, 


THE BINDWEED. 
By NELLIE K. BLISSET, Author of “The Concert Director,” 
“ Brass,” &c. 


By ELLEN 
&c. With 


“A Stirring Romance which is scarcely, if at all, inferior to ‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.’”—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “ By Order of the Company,” 
sane: and “The Old Dominion.” Illustrated by F. C. 


“INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS.” 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “The Star 
Dreamer,” &c, Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
A Powerful Story of Irish Life. 


MAUREEN. 


Author of “ Misther O’Byan,” &. 


MISS CAROLINE. 


With Illustrations by Gorpow Browne. 
PUNCH.—“A remarkable success. 


By EDWARD McNULTY, 


By THEO DOUGLAS, 


Caroline herself is a charming type. 


There is a freshness about the entire story that warrants the Baron in strongly 
recommending all who honour him by accepting his guarantee for the genuine 


merit of any novel to make the acquaintance of this delightful ingénue at 
very earliest date possible.” ' 


THE VULGAR TRUTH. 


the 


By L. LOCKHART LANG. 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ Although largely concerned with what is 
termed ‘ smart society,’ the tone of this story is altogether delightful. Con- 
sidered as a story, it is, perhaps, more to the purpose to say that it is both 


interesting and amusing in a very high degree.” 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DIARY OF 


SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 


With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


TIMES.—‘ We venture to say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 


War’ we have had no more interesting contribution to British 


military history than this Diary of Moore. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE—* They abound 


autobiography.” 


in the out- 
spoken opinions and frank personalities which are the salt of 





THROUGH THE 
THE SERB. 


LANDS OF 


By M. E. DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by the Author, 14s. net. 


ATHENZUM.—“ It is a mistake for a hardened reviewer to allow himself 
enthusiasms, and he would deserve to be ridiculed if he wére to declare at the 
commencement oy a notice of Miss Durham's book that it is about the best book of 
It may be safe, however, to refer the reader to the volume, 


travels ever written. 


and to whet his appetite by means of quotation from it.......There is hardly a point 
at which we can ofer any but favourable criticism on Miss Durham's admirable 


book, our extracts from which will, we hope, tempt many to read it.” 
THREE YEARS IN __. 
THE KLONDIKE. 


‘ 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


GLOBE.—“ Mr. Lynch’s account of his journey to the district, and of his 


long stay there in the character of miner, should not only be of great service 
to fature visitors, but makes fascinating reading. It is more impressive than 


any fiction could be, the narrative having both light and shade. 
scarcely a paragra| 
wejshould find it difficult to end.” 


There is 
ph which is not quotable, and if we began to make excerpts 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE NORTH- 


LAND OF CANADA, 1898-1902. 


By Davin T. Hassury. Demy 8vo; with 5 Coleured Plates, numerous 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps, 16s. net. 


THE BINDING OF THE NILE AND 


THE NEW SOUDAN. 


By the Hon. Smpyzy Peru, Author of ‘Trooper 8,008 LY.” With 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ After the number of dull and indifferent works about Egypt 


which have been published during the last few years, it is a pleasure to 
welcome a volume so sound, sensible, and interesting as Mr. Sidney Peel's new 


book. Mr. Peel goes straight to the point. 


He deals solely with the two new 


features of real interest in the Nile Valley—the new irrigation works in Egypt, 


and the occupation of the Soudan. 


e is an able writer and a shrewd 


observer, and the manner of his Writing might serve as a model for young 


Englishmen who travel and write.” 


THE BACK BLOCKS OF CHINA. 


Narrative of E. 
Shans, and Kachins between Shanghai and the Irrawaddi. 


A 


riences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, si 
y RK, 


Logan Jack, LL.D., F.G.S., late Government Geologist of Queensland 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORLD.—“ Among the many books of Chinese travel produced within recent 


years there has been none surpassing in interest and information this volume.” 
Fifth Impression. 


THREE ROLLING STONES | 
JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. With Illustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 7 





Preached at 


VALEDICTORY SERMON. 


St. 


Philip’s, Regent Street, on Sunday, February 7th, 1904, By Francis 


Picou, D.D., Dean of, Bristol. Paper covers, 6d. net. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS: 


Their Organisation and Management. 
By HUGH MUNRO BOSS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF .. . 


“The County Gentleman” 


Contains the following Articles’ of interest to all Sportsmen, Country Dwellers 
and Lovers of Outdoor Life. 
HOW TO CURE A GUN-SHY DOG. (Illustrated with Photographs.) 
SPRING FLOWERING FRUIT TREES. (Photographically Illustrated.) 
THE NEW SERVICE RIFLE. 
THE OBJECTS OF COUNTRY MUSEUMS. 
THE CASE FOR ROWING. By Sir Jon Epwarps-Moss. 
COUNTY CARLOW AND THE WATSONS. By “Martop.” 
PRAWNING FOR SALMON. (Illustrated with Sketches.) 
HOW TO BUY A SMALL FARM. By “Home Covuntrss.” 
WITH GUN AND ROD IN IRELAND. The Salmon. 
WRITERS AND READERS.—An “ English” Man of Letters. By “Marcus Squire.” 
THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.—The Dominie of Whitehall. 
THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY.  (lllustrated.)—The best Country Literature Reviewed, 





TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF... 


“The County Gentleman” 


Contains the FIRST OF A NEW QUARTERLY ACROSTIC COMPETITION, 
CAN YOU SOLVE THIS ACROSTIC ? 


ACROSTIC No. 86.—FIRST OF A NEW QUARTER. 


Greeting to Old, welcome to New; 
Last wished to First, with troubles few. 
I V. 


Philosopher, he saved his pupils’ lives, 
But had one of the most unkind of wives. 
af. 

Many went here to see a play, 
Over the hills and far away. 
III. 
Pithy and short; 
Brusque, in a sort. 
IV. 
Triumph begun (if ended in a passion, 
There did a Primrose dwell, pastoral fashion). 





Don’t strive to imitate this rhyme ; 
The bird is not quite up to time. 


VI. 


“ Had a man thus” an R. for head 
He’d be a judge—(he was, ’tis said). 


VII. 


We face our work like brother and like brother; 
Two cut as one, half useless without t’other. 


If so, ask your Newsagent to send you a copy of to-day’s issue of “THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” It contains an offer of LARGER ACROSTIC PRIZES 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W. 
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imal 
gmiTH, ELDER & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
EW VOLUME BY MR. MERRIMAN. 


ON APRIL 12TH.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tomaso’s Fortune 


And other Stories. 


py HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “THE VULTURES,” 
“BARLASCH OF THE GUABD,” &c. 








NEW EDITION OF MR. MERRIMAN’S “FLOTSAM.” 


ON APRIL 12ru.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
FLOTSAM. Sixru Impression. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Vanity Fair.—*A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, for 
the reading.” 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA: 


The House of Atreus, being a Representation in English Blank Verse of 
the Agamemnon of ASschylus ; and ALCESTIS, a Play, after Euripides, 
By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN, Crown 8vo, 5s. Lin a few days. 


DWALA: aRomance. By Gzorcz Catprron, 
Author of “The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Bhodes Scholar at 
Oxford.” Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, Author of ‘*A Cardinal and his Conscience,” 
“The Triumph of Count Ostermann,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

British Weekly.—“ There is genius, enthusiasm, and rare literary skill in 

this writer’s studies of the great Catholic house of Guise. Her latest book is 


bsorbing interest.” : . 
fm tell As pleasant, as graceful, and as tersely simple in diction and 


plot as any of its forcrunners.”” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


1904 ISSUE READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
bg pa Edited by J. Scort Kextiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. ne 





THE LIFE OF THE 


MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir WiLLiaM LEE-Wakyer, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
8vo, 25s. net. (Tuesday. 





ROSSETTI. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


By Artour ©. Benson. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 





GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


With Contributions by Harotp H. Hixon, 


By George W. BeLpam. 
Illus- 


J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, ALEx. Herp, and Harry VARDON. 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
Field.—‘‘ One of the most remarkable books devoted to the game of golf...... 


Certainly a book of remarkably interesting character.” 





FISHING HOLIDAYS. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Fishing to Mr. Gwynn means fly-fishing, and fishing 


literature means gossip with almost every charm in it—the holiday spirit, the 
open air, good cheer within reach, and the company either of a congenial soul 
or your own mind undisturbed....... As winning a holiday book as any we have 
met for years.” 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER No. 4. 


EXCAVATIONS at PHYLAKOPI in MELOS 


Conducted bythe British School at Athens. Described by T. D. Arxmson, 
R. C. Bosanguet, C. C. Epaar, A. J. Evans, D. G. Hocartn, D. Mac- 
KENzIg, C. SmitH, and F. B. Wetcu, With 41 Plates and 193 Llustrations 
in the Text, Imperial 8vo, 30s. net. 





CHRIST. 


By S. D. M’Connett, D.D., LL.D., Rector 


of All Souls’ Church, New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 











New Volumes of 
“THE KING’S CLASSICS.” 


EIKON BASILIKE; 


or, The King’s Book. With Engraved Portrait of King Charles I. 
Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A, 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 3s, 6d. net. 
*,* This Edition is the first inexpensive one in which the original spelling of 
the first edition is preserved. 
BY PROF. SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; 


or, Palamon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. 
Prof. SKEAT, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, ls. net; quarter-bound vellum, 
2s, 6d. net. 
“Professor Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He has succeeded in 
modernising the language without depurting from either the form or substance 
of the original.” —Scotsman. 


THE KING’S POETS, 


The volumes of the Series named “ The King’s Poets” are uniform in size, 
type, paper, and binding with those of ‘ The King’s Classics,” of which “ The 

ing’s Poets”’ is a section. 

The —_ of “‘The King's Poets” is to present a series of poetic texts of 
commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full 
significance of each work. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. 


With Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Words- 
worth by H. W. Pickerscitt, B.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map 
of the Lake District, 3s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Uniform with “The King’s Classics” in size, plan, and general arrange- 
png Plays and Poems in separate volumes, 1s. 6d, net each. Sold 
ly. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE SONNETS. 


Edited by C. C. i i i 
the Earl ot AL ame with Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of 








ALEXANDER MORIN G, Ltd. 298 Regent Street, W. 





ADRIA: 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 


Author of “The Labour Problem,” “The Problem of the Aged 


Poor,” &c. With Maps, medium &vo, 21s. nett, 


“Of great value as a book of reference on the recent history of Russia, 


external and internal, and it contains, within a small compass, an immense 
amount of information, presented with a conciseness and lucidity which leave 
nothing to be desired 
account of modern Russia which has been published in England in recent 
years, and its appearance at the present moment is most opportune....... We 
know of no book which covers the whole ground so completely as Mr. Drage’s, 
or is so well calculated to put the general reader in possession of the main 
facts, and it is for the general reader rather than for the specialist that he has 
avowedly written.”—Times. 


the book must be regarded as the most complete 


LORD CARDWELL AT THE 
WAR OFFICE. 


Being a History of his Administration, 1868-1874. 


BY 
General Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 9s. nett. 





STAGE THE SECOND. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures, Delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews, in the Session 1903-1904. By the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C., Author of “Education and 
Empire,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, nett, 


a Tale of Venice. By the Hon. 
ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD, With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 10s, 6d. nett, 


AMONG THE GARDEN PEOPLE. 


By CLARA D, PIERSON, Author of “ Among the Farmyard 
People,” ‘“ Among the Forest People,” &c, With Illustrations 
by F. C. Gorpon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOK, 


SOSSOS OOOO SSSHOSS SOS SOS OSOVOSOOOOOOD 


A NEW INDIAN ROMANCE. 


THE SANYASI 


By F. E. PENNY, Author of “ A Mixed Marriage.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


‘The story deals with that side of Indian native life which Mr. J.C. Oman has dealt with more seriously in his book on ‘The Mystics ang 
Iiidia,’ The principal character is a Sanyasi of the South of India, who has all the Oriental leaning towards the achievement of communion with feetin 
Being by means of self-purification, but whose Oriental ideas are modified by a Western education and by contact with Europeans.”—Madrag Mail, Diving 
“A charming Anglo-Indian story, healthy and invigorating.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘If only for the sake of Mrs. Dunbar's delightful butler, ‘Miggle,’ Mrs. Penny’s book would be well worth reading. Rarely do we come across 
once so characteristic, so humorous, and so sympathetic.”—Daily Telegraph. & figure a 


————__ 
A DRAMATIC NARRATIVE OF GREAT EVENTS.—IMMEDIATELY.—Royal 8vo, 1,000 pp., cloth, 16s, net, 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME, 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. With nearly 500 fine Illustrations. 


“ A book which attempts to do for the United States what Mr. Justin McCarthy has done for England has been completed by Mr, Benjamin re 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. ‘The United States in Our Own Time’ covers the years 1870-1903, and is described as ‘A History from Boost 
tion to Expansion.’ A feature of the volume (which contains nearly 1,000 pages) consists of about 500 illustrations.”—Northern Whig, strug 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR, 


By PAUL GAULOT, Author of “Love and Lovers of thw Past.” Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A, 
With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. . 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, Author of “ Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt ton be 
“ Wholly delightful.”—To-Day. ‘Clever and entertaining throughout.”—Literary World. ~ os) 














cc. 





a, 





BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By the Rev. W. MEREDITH Morris, B.A. With numerous Illustratio 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. ng, 

CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. By Curis Hearty. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s, [Shortly 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER, From the State Papers, &. By A. 0, Ewatn 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ) 

LONDON. By Sir WALTER Besant. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. (New Volume of the WS 
Martin’s Library.”’) 





ee 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By FLoRENcE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 
** Miss Warden at her best.’’—Outlook. 
THE MONEY-MAKER. By Grorces OHnNET, Author of “The Ironmaster.” Translated by F. RoTHWELL, 
“It certainly deserves a place among the best of the author's works.”—Glasgow Herald. 
THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran TyTIER, Author of “Sir David’s Visitors,” &e, 
RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By AusTIN CLARE, Author of “By the Rise of the River.” 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. MoD. Bopxrn, K.C., Author of “ Dora Myrl.” 
* Deliciously racy and: humorous......A dozen hearty laughs in every chapter.”’—Ladies’ Field. 
V.C. : a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By D. CHRISTIE Murray, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 
“A clever, brisk, ingenious, diverting, and touching story.”— World, 














YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sims. Feap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
“ Brimfal of humour......Sparkling wit.”—Yorkshire Post. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Ciark Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’” 

A GREAT MAN. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 

THE COMMUNE. By Paut and VictoR MARGUERITTE, Authors of “The Disaster.” Translated by FREDERIC LEEs, 
THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. Jounston, Author of “The Old Land,” &c. 

DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “With the Red Eagle.” 








THe FICAROONS : a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By GeLeTr BurGeEss and WILL Irwin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[April 16th, 





CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Frep. WuisHaw. With 8 Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE and B. SCHUMACHER, 
WHITELADIES, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HoPKINS and HENRY Woops. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By Watter Besant. With 8 Illustrations by Frep. PEGRAM. 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “ Anna of the Five Towns,” 

THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY, By G. OHNET. Translated by F. RoTHWELL. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M.Croxer, Author of “Diana Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PecRa. 

A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘‘Fettered for Life.” 





Fcap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Parn, Author of “Eliza,” &c. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Atrrep Surtro, Author of “Women in Love.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 


THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. By WaLtTer Besant. 

A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By Lovis ZAnewItt. 

ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By HEapon Hitt. | WANTED! By Dick Donovay. 


NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


ROME. By Emixe Zota.| NO NAME, By WILKIECoLLINs. | FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By WALTER BEsaXt 
WALTER'S WORD. By JAmEs Payn. | PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, By CHARLES Rw#ADE, 
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